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7 and PER CENT. DENVER, COL., 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Negotiated by Chas. Hallowell & Co., of Denver 


Secured upon inside business-or residence prop 
erty. 


Interest paid at the Girard Life Insurance, An 
auity and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 


406 Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut Str, 





Invest Your Money Carefully, 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 


5 5 to @% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 
New York City and Brooklyn Property. 

Mortgage no case will exceed 50 to 60 

per cent. of value. 

6% % Can Loan Certificates from $100 to $10,000 
running from 1 to 8 years. amply secured. 

5 and 6% County and Manicipal Bonds, 
Write for particulars as to the above and know for 
yeurself the merit of the security you purchase, to 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 

Boom 1086." Ne 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK city. 
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Allows Interest on Deposits, 
. Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Hstate. 
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Mortgage Company, 


S. E. COR. 4TH & CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL PAIDUP - -+ $2,100,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 1,017,653.25 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Yielding 3% to 6 Per Cent. 


5% Gold Debentures 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 
Send for Circulars. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 


Vice-President. 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 


@@ When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “‘ Friends’ Keview.” 


JOHN W. easter. President. 
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RY 8. D KER, 


6% lowa City and Farm Mortgages 
Of Des Moines Loan and Trust Co. 
6% Mortgage Debenture Bonds 


Of Texas Loan Agency 
7% Denver City Mortgages 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Ballit Building, Philadelphia 


Moorestown Residence. 


FOR SALE.—Handsome modern residence in 
excellent locality, two squares from Moorestown 
Station; thirteen rooms, finished in oak, with 
open fires; bath rooms, pantry, etc., sun parlors, 
two furnaces, cemented cellars, city water. Lot, 
153 x 202, enclosed with iron fence ; planted to grass, 
shrubs and trees. Allin most excellent condition. 

For price, terms, etc., apply to 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
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STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times « most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


= pay GOODS —— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and verything that may be needed either for dress 
er house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
f rmly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Go vs. 


N.W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OCULISTS PRESCRIPTIONS. 


The Holloway Reading Stand. 


K Dictionary Holder, Adjustible Bookrest and Lamp- 


stand. Hoids books open in any position for near 
or far-sighted eyes. Dictionary, atlas or reference 

always at yourside. Makes reading a delight. 
Forthe home or office. Wealso make a case specially 


for holding the new Cen pi ion b 
which oop edema can be tury, F ceneetnl Ue the 


outlifting. Catalogue —_ 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


B@e When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ R-view. 


Their culture and care; how the fam- 
ous D. & C. Roses are grown on their 
own roots at rose headquarters and 
how any one can grow roses and 
other flowers successfully. All this 
and more is told in our new “Guide to 
Rose Culture.” A handsome book 
which illustrates and prices all the 
best flowers. We mail it free together 
with a copy ofour grand Floral Maga- 
zine, “SUCCESS with FLOWERS.” 
Send us your address. 
The DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Bose Growers and 
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THE CHALFONTE | 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Now open. Saltwater baths in the house. New 


and delightful situated Sun Parlors. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR (893. 


CONTAINING DATES OF HOLDING THE 


Yearly and Quarterly Meetings 
OF FRIENDS IN THE 
UNITED niece AND CANADA. 
Pric ce: 5 Cents 
ix C dpies, i aes 
welve Copies, qe e. = Gp ® 


Sixth and Arch Streets, Review Office, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S.W.Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 





“ There ts ee in delay.” 


Then send and get one of those 
Real Nice Imported Fapanese Bas- 
kets filled with Ingram’s Blended 
Tea for 60 cents, sent free where 
package stamp can be used, and six 
baskets sent free on receipt of $3. 

And a 2ct. stamp will bring you a 
Novelty Slipper. 


WM. S. INCRAM, 
31 N. Second Street, 


TEA DEALER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHO CHRO OREO 
“ OUR PATENTED af 
‘MARVEL’ 

>/EYEGLASS 

4 fees NOT FALL OFF 


fy LLIAMS BROWNS PARLE 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as‘much as someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods, We 
keep a full line of the above celebrated 
chimneys, If your dealer has not got them 
and refuses to get them for you send to us, 
A, J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


EW Leather gets old 
without Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Thirty Dollar 
English Meiton 


Overcoats 
FOR 


$10 


You're wearing a thirty 
dollar coat—compare it 
with these, 

Better ones for $15. 
black and blue only. 

The only way to ascer- 
tain the true worth of these 
coats is to examine them 
yourself. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


1338 Chestnut Street, 
(Opposite the Mint.) 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Headquarters for 
English Meltons. 


In 


N ADVANCE AGREEMENT FOR 
board at PARK Home, Blue Island, 

Ill., during the Columbian Exposition for 
Ten Days, may be obtained by purchase at 
the office of Friends’ Review. Price $10.00, 


A FEW COPIES 


BERTRAM THE PRINCE, and OTHER POEMS 


By DR. H. HARTSHORNE, 
are for sale at 
: F ’ INST 
12th below Market Btreet, 
elphia. 
PRICE, $1. 
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phia. Checks and post-office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 


A GOOD SIGN it was for the State of 
Pennsylvania, that a Conference was held 
last week at Harrisburg, for the defence of 
the Christian Sabbath against efforts to 
weaken its observance by legislation. Gov- 
ernor Robert E. Pattison presided, and 
made a forcible address. He recalled the 
fact that regard for the day of rest and 
worship was established in this State as a 
part of its early institutions. The law 
now operative, which some politicians 
are endeavoring to repeal or modify, is as 
old as 1794. An amendment was made 
to it in 1855. 

In Pittsburg a conflict has been going 
on for some time between law-breakers 
and the Law and Order League, about the 
enforcement of this law. Many saloon- 
keepers, having been prosecuted for its 
violation, after a decision against them in 
the Court of Common Pleas, closed their 
doors on the day of rest. Dealers in Sun- 
day newspapers have been refractory in 
regard to it. One of the bills brought 
before the Legislature makes an excep. 
tion in their favor. The Law and Order 
League very properly protests against 
this, but still more emphatically against 
the lawlessness shown in disregarding the 
decision of the court and setting a public 
example of defiance of the law. 

Just now, when the question of ‘ Sun- 
day closing’’ of the Columbian Exposi 
tion is before Congress and the country, 
it is more than €ver important for the 
friends of religion and good order to be 
firm in resisting encroachments upon our 
day of Rest. In this word (which is the 
meaning of the word Saddash) is or may 
be included all that is essential nnder the 
Christian dispensation, preserving the pri- 
meval ordinance: as Christ said, ‘‘ Before 
Abraham was, Iam.’’ There remaineth 
a rest to the people of God ; of this holy, 
perfect and eternal rest a type should be 
perpetual, until its final realization. Let 





the popular voice be heard by our legisla- 
tors against any infringement of our pri- 
vilege of quiet, both public and private, 
on the one day in seven set apart there- 
for. We want no European “continental 
Sunday ’’ in America. 





SHOULD UTaH, the Mormon Territory, 
become a State? It has over 220,000 in 
its population, with material prosperity ; 
and many of its leading men are asking 
for it. 

The Jndependent has recently published 
opinions and testimony of importance on 
this subject, from prominent men long 
resident in that Territory. In order to 
promote the cause of admission into the 
Union, the heads of the Mormon church 
a few years ago publicly enjoined the sus- 
pension of plural marriages. The ques 
tion whether this suspension would con- 
tinue if, with a State government, and 
Mormons at the head of it, congressional 
laws should cease to have effect, is an 
open one. Church and State are one, 
under the Mormon system. Twenty-one 
of the twenty-eight counties of Utah are, 
in large majority, Mormon. Non-Mor- 
mons, “ Gentiles,” are largely opposed to 
the projected State-hood. Nearly all of 
those whose testimony is given in the Jn- 
dependent (except the Mormon Congress- 
ional delegate, J. T. Caine), are strong in 
expression of their belief that State-hood 
would arrest or retard the ingress of non- 
Mormons, to whom the best progress in 
Utah is due, and would invite the concen- 
tration of Mormons from Idaho and else- 
where; making it a Mormon State. Once 
thus under control, the reinstatement of 
polygamy, and of priestly domination, 
would probably result. At all events 
there is no need of haste in such a matter. 
Let Congress govern Utah from the na- 
tional standpoint, until time has shown it 
to be really in harmony with the Union. 





MANIFEST DESTINY was a phrase much 
used at the time when the annexation of 
Texas and California to the United States 
was under consideration, half. a century 
ago. Lowell and others protested against 


the Mexican war, as unrighteous and dis- 
graceful to the United States. It may be 
accepted, however, as a fact of history, 
that the Anglo Saxon race is the most ex- 


pansive in the world, seldom receding 
where it has made an advance. An East 
India Company, many years ago, did 
business, carried on commerce, with Hin- 
dustan. To-day, Victoria is Empress of 
India. Trade settlements of Englishmen 
in South Africa and Australia have be- 
come colonies, portions of the British 
empire. English ‘‘ occupation’’ of Egypt 


‘and ‘ protection” of Uganda are likely 


to end in the same way. Much has hap. 
pened in the course of these changes with 
which great fault must be found, accord- 
ing to the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. But the fact remains, that such 
extension, appropriation and assimilation 
go on; and, on the whole, the world, 
and even the peoples directly concerned, 
are benefited by it. 


What is needed is that justice and hu- 
manity should not be violated in this ap- 
parently inevitable expansion and uaifica- 
tion of great empires. ‘‘ Assyria, Greece, 
Rome, Carthage’’ were great and fell to 
pieces, being all creations of force ; physi- 
cal, martial and intellectual, not moral 
force. More nearly Christian has been 
the growth and consolidation of the 
United States of America, though with 
much injustice to Indians, and involving 
an awful war to wash out of it in blood 
the stain and curse of slavery. The last 
large addition to our continental domain 
was Alaska, purchased from Russia. 


Now the question is forced upon our 
government, shall we annex Hawaii? 
American enterprise has already obtained 
predominance there. Of the 90.000 peo- 
ple, hardly a majority are natives; proba- 
bly 20,000 may be Chinese. There is no 
strength in the monarchy, with no wis- 
dom at its head, and no loyalty of the 
population to sustain it. The Queen has 
been deposed, without bloodshed ; Com- 
missioners are in Washington negotiating 
for annexation. Political authorities in 
sist that if our Government does not take 
the control of Hawaii, Great Britain will ; 
‘* and this we ought not to allow.” The 
island is likely to be more of an expense 
and a care than an advantage. But if this 
piece of ** manifest destiny ’’ may be car- 
ried to its end without bloodshed or vio- 
ence, lovers of peace may be thankful 
and content. 
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“ Erratum.—‘‘ O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,’’ a poem by Phillips Brooks, in our 
last number, was accidentally headed 
*« For Friends Review.” We cannot claim 
to have had him for an original contri- 
butor to our pages; but were glad to re 
print such a piece from his pen. 


FPRANCIS T. KING. 


A MEMORIAL PREPARED BY BALTIMORE 
MONTHLY MEETING, 1892. 


The-record of the lives and services of 
its individual members constitutes an im- 
portant part of the history of the Church. 
Francis T. King was intimately associated 
with Baltimore Yearly Meeting for more 
than forty years, giving to it the enthusiasm 
of his youth, the strength of his manhood, 
and the matured wisdom of his advancing 
years. In much of the work mentioned 
hereafter he acted as the loyal servant of 
tae Church, carrying out, in co-operation 

. with others, the concern of the Meeting 
through its properly organized channels, 
and entering heartily and effectively into 
all the efforts of the Meeting, whether in 
his own special line of service or not. He 
was careful to a.k for and move under the 
express sanction of his Meeting, realizing 
the value and power of the united Church. 
He was thus able to promote co-operation 
in the concern of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing amongst Friends of other Yearly Meet- 
ings, whilst enlarging the sphere of service 
and usefulness of his own Yearly Meeting. 
In a truly harmonious Church the right 
concern of one member when united with 
becomes the concern of all, and the con- 
cern of the Church becomes the concern 
o. each member. 

Francis THoMPson Kinc was born in 
Baltimore Second mo. 25th, 1819 His 
father was Joseph King, Jr., an English- 
man, who moved to Baltimore in 1816, 

- and was engaged as a shipping merchant 
until 1831, when he retired from active 
business; he was an Elder in Baltimore 
Meeting, and gave thirty years of his life 
to the Church and to benevolent and edu 
cational work. 

His ancestors on his father’s side were 
Christian people and Friends. His great 
grandparents, of whom a manuscript life 
Was preserved, were the one an Elder and 
the other a Minister in the Society of 
Friends in 1793. His mother, Tacey 
Ellicott, was the daughter of Elias Elli- 
cott, one of the founders of Ellicott City. 
On his mother’s side he was connected 
with some old Maryland families, many of 
them members of the Society of Friends. 
From early life he manifested great con- 
scientiousness, and his accompanying his 
mother on missions of mercy early stimu- 
lated his own action. He devoted his first 
savings, $100, towards the purchase and 
liberation of a colored youth in whom he 
became interested, and was afterwards, 
during the days of slavery, often instru. 
mental in the purchase and setting at lib- 
erty of others, though he could never con- 
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sent to become even the nominal owner of 
a slave himself. Francis T. K'ng was two 
years a student at St. Mary’s Coliege, Bul- 
timore, and afterwards entered, at its open 
ing, Haverford College, then Haverford 
School. His residence at Haverford, 
though short, had, in his own estimation, 
a permanent influence upon his life. The 
number of students was at that time twen- 
ty-one, and his intercourse with them and 
the professors and teachers had all the 
characteristics of home life and associa- 
tion. The friendships formed at Haver- 
ford continued through life, and he and 
others of that first class always took a 
warm interest in Haverford, some of them, 
like himself, becoming in after years man- 
agers of the college. 

After a severe mercantile training of 
several years, he went into business on his 
own account from 1840 to 1856, when he 
retired from active mercantile pursuits. 
In 1846 he married E'izabeth G. Taber, 
daughter of Wm. C. Taber, of New Bed- 
ford, a young Friend of great attractions 
of person and beauty of character. Dur- 
ing their short married life of ten years, 
and especially after the exercise of her gift 
in the ministry, they labored together in 
the work of the Lord. Their house was 
always open, especially to their young 
friends, upon whom they exercised a per- 
manent inflsence. Elizabeth T. King died 
quite suddenly in 1856, leaving three 
daughters, who survive their father. 

His interest in personal religion was 
awakened by hearing an address delivered 
in the street by John Hersey, a conse- 
crated Methodist. When Joseph John 
Gurney paid a religious visit to this coua- 
try in 1838-39, he was the guest of his 
father, Joseph King, and soon became 
greatly interested in Francis, and asked 
the young man to be his companion in a 
visit to the Meetings in Virginia. The 
intercourse between the gifted and spirit- 
ual Englishman and his young friend was 
the turning point in the life of Francis T. 
King. He then realized his pardon and 
acceptance with God the Father, through 
Jesus Christ the Son, and accepted intel- 
ligently and heartily the views of the So- 
ciety of Friends.in regard to worship, the 
priesthood of all believers, the so-called 
ordinances, peace and other points, and 
especially the doctrine of the individual 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. He found 
in his own Meeting true Gospel fellow- 
ship and ministry, and rapidly advanced 
in Christian character and usefulness. He 
felt called of God, but, after mature de- 
liberation, not to the public ministry of 
the Word, but to a life dedicated to the 
service of Christ in other lines of work. 

His capacity for mercantile business was 
great, but in the midst of a successful ca- 
reer, like Matthew at the receipt of cus- 
tom, he heard the command, ‘ Follow 
me,’”’ and he arose and followed Him. 
Having becom: possessed of the specific 
sum that he had covenanted with the 
Lord to be satisfizd with, the income of 
which was sufficieat for the comfortable 
support of his family, he withdrew from 
active business, and although always inter- 
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ested in financial concerns, he afierwards 
engaged in no busines; which he believed 
could intertere with his devotion to the 
main purpose of his life, the affairs of the 
Church, and welfare of men. Toa Friend 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit is no in- 
tangible doctrine, held in common with 
other dcctrines, but a daily experience. 
Upon this golden thread hung all his after 
work. Recognizing himself a simple in- 
strument in the Lord’s hand, he was hum. 
ble and teachable, and desirous of daily 
guidance in what he did and in what he 
declined to undertake. He was a man of 
prayer, and daily laid before the Lord his 
concern for the Church and the objects 
which claimed his attention. 

His deepening Coristian life was soon 
acknowledged by the Church, aod when 
quite young he was made an Overseer and 
an E'der of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
He was Clerk for years of this Meeting, 
and of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, and 
afterwards served the Yearly Meeting as 
Clerk from 1856 to 1885 All these 
offi ses he filled ably and faithfully, readily 
yielding them to othets, in order to bring 
them into the work of the Church at the 
right time. At the beginning of Francis 
T. King’s service, the Society of Friends 
in Baltimore was still feeling the separa- 
tion which occurred in 1828, but with a 
few young men of like purpose, a nucleus 
of Christian effort was soon formed. Be- 
sides their activity within the Society, 
they had a First-day School for colored 
people, then under the laws of slavery. 

Francis T. K'ng soon became a repre- 
sentative citizen in Baltimore, as well as a 
representative Friend. Believing himself 
called to work for men, as well as for 
Friends, he accepted positions of trust, 
which enabled him to extend his useful- 
ness. In this way he was instrumental in 
planning and carrying out the present 
system of water supply in Baltimore, as 
one of the City Water Commissioners, and 
at the time of the Civil War was able by 
his wise counsel to influence the city au- 
thorities to maintain their position of loy- 
alty to the United Siates. His life was 
one of unceasing activity, both within the 
Church and in important philanthropic 
enterprises of various kinds. H: was the. 
originator and President of the Central 
Savings Bank, the executor of several 
large estates, President of the Maryland 
S:ate Bible Society, President of the 
Thomas Wilson Sanitarium for Children, 
President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, one of the 
Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, 
a Trustee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, and of many other 
institutions. He was consulted by many 
persons on public and private affairs, and 
was ready, both with advice and money, 
to assist individuals and enterprises which 
appealed to his judgment. But his great- 
est concern was always for the Society of 
Friends, and he maintained his position 
as a Friend faithfully. 

The condition of Friends during the 
war was the subject of a Conference of the 
Yearly Meetings in the United Siates, 
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which was held in Baltimore in 1863, in 
which Francis T. King took a leading part. 
On account of the proximity of Baltimore 
to Washington, frequent visits were mace 
to the Capital in behalf of Friends who 
had been drafted, and the law relating to 
Friends was the result of interviews with 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton. 

These visits were often occasions of the 
deepest interest, and sometimes of reli- 
gious exercise. ‘The Government mant- 

fested great willingness to meet the views 
of Friends as far as it was possible. At 
the conclusion of the war, the condition 
of the Fieedmen at the South was the oc- 
casion of a second Conference, also held 
in Baltimore, in 1866. Francis T. King 
and others were deeply interested in this 
work, both in Baltimore and elsewhere: 
The work in Baltimore took shapein the 
formation of a Normal School for colored 
people, which afterwards occupied the 
Friends’ Meeting House premises at the 
corner of Saratoga and Ccurtland streets, 
vacated by Friends. 


To be concluded. 





For Friends’ Review. 


KINDLY WORDS. 





If upon thy lips there trembles 
Just a word 

Of the milk of human kindness, 
Make it heard, 


It may lift a care-worn brother 
To the sky, 

And thy heart will find a blessing 
By and by. 


Some are thirsting, some are starving 
For a word from thee, 

Shall it come, or art thou hoarding ? 
We shall see, 


Words are cheap and hearts are breaking ; 
Can’st thou spare 

Just one little word of kindness? 
It will meet thee there, 


When thou'rt crossing the dark river, 
All the good thou'st done 

Will be more than all thy treasures 
*Neath the sun, 


Speak the kind word ; "tis the sunshine 
None will stand: 

Thou may'st reap a glorious harvest 
In the land. 


Do not wait for great occasions 
On thy way; 

Give the word of cordial greeting 
Every day. 


Tell the little child the sun shines ; 
Yes, he knows. 

Both of you will find the blessing 
Ere it goes, 


Just one little word of kindness 
May dispel 

Blackest diate that hover o’er us; 
Then all’s well, 


Happy they who bring life’s sunshine 
” Everywhere ; 
Kindly deeds and loving actions 
To hearts worn with care, 


E. A. L. 
Hudson, New York. 
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WHITTIER.* 


in the history of letters and of that fine 
art of expression which we call poetry 
there will be found the many-sided human 
nature which diversifies the life stories of 
men and women in all other pursuits. 
Poets can claim no aristocracy of good- 
ness in their own. craft, and such is the 
varying taste of the public appetite for 
the pleasures of literature, and such is 
often the demand for that which shall 
please the ear and beguile the heart from 
the sterner sense of duty, that fame will 
sometimes point to names distinguished 
more by vices than by virtues, and remem- 
bered not as those who consecrated letters 
to the highest good of their fellows, but 
rather as those who debased them to the 
service of evil and stained them with the 
dark sputs of crime. 

Byron is as well known as Milton and 
it would be an interesting question for 
those who cater to the reading public of 
to day to determine whether Paradise Lost 
has as many readers as Childe Harold or 
why it is that from the average chance 
reader books of the Zola type will find so 
much quicker sale than the works of 
Kingsley or Scott. While it is true that 
in the field of literature good and evil are 
still arrayed against each other, it is also 
true that pure and good and ennobling 
books are more plentiful and in greater 
majority now than they were a hundred 
years ago. 

All English speaking people confess a 
debt of gratitude to men who have done 
their part toward this end and who have 
been not only the entertainers of the people, 
but their best teachers. Of this class was 
Whittier,—trumpet tongued, valiant for 
freedom without anarchy and brave for 
liberty without license, his whole heart and 
soul were knit into sympathy with the op- 
pressed while he scorned that popularity 
which could only be purchased by the sur- 
render of his conscience. It needs not that 
we follow him through those troublous 
times when, as the friend of the slave, he 
was counted as the enemy of his country, 
but the careful historian of the noontide 
of this century will find that Whittier and 
his friends, few though they were at first, 
helped to mould the nation’s conscience. 
That was a great work and a blessed one. 
It has been truly said of Columbus that 
among his fellows he was but the ‘fool 
of an idea.’’ And so Whittier and his 
colleagues stood for truth and right and 
conscience and for the cause of the slave, 
fools indeed of an idea, but that idea so 
working in the consciences of men that 
what once was folly stood confessed before 
the whole world as the crowning wisdum 
of that decade when the better sentiment 
of the struggling nation, through its chief 
magistrate, gave freedom to the slaves for 
all time. But to lock for Whittier’s in- 
fluence only in the history of the abolition 
movement is to narrow our appreciation 
of that larger and broader life wh:ch ia 





*Read before the Friends’ “ Fortnightly.”” German- 
town, Penna., First mo. 1893, by George M. Warner. 
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later years brought him closer to the heart 
of English speaking people, both in our 
own land and beyond the seas. His verse 
leads us upward into the clear light of 
duty to cur fellow men, and that of Chris- 
tian love toward all as brethren which 
makes that duty welcome and gives the doer 
of ithis highest influence. 1 pity the man 
who can read the story of Abraham Daven- 
port in the old State House where ‘‘ sat 
the law givers of Connecticut’’ and not 
feel h's pulses throb and breath quicken 
at the scene when sturdy hearts quailed 
before the great darkness that was over the 
face of nature on that day, and the mem- 
ber from Stamford stood ready at the 
post of present duty to occupy till his 
Lord should come, “‘ no faithless servant 
frightened from his task.” Better than 
the blare of a thousand trumpets his sim- 
ple words ‘‘ and therefore with all rever- 
ence I would say, let God do his work, 
we will see toours. Bring in the candles.”’ 
‘*And they brought them in.’’ Your 
legislator even of-day cannot read that 
story and not feel its power. 

Daniel Webster has had those who 
would defend his record on the Fugitive 
Slave Law, but when Whittier calls him 
to appear before the silent and powerlul 
tribunal of a people’s conscience, when he 
tears away the veil that would mask 
that splendid figure in the nation’s his- 
tory and shows that terrible dark spot, 
tinged with ‘‘that inextinguishable red 
which all the seas cau never wash out,’’ 
when even in that presence the slave 
hunter claims his ally and the cry of the lost 
captive finds no any truly has the glory 
departed. 





“So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore ! 


Revile him not,—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 


Scorn ! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven? 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament. as for the dead, 
In sadness make, 


Of all we loved and houored, naught 
Save power remains,— 

A fallen angel's pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains, 


All else is gone, from those great eyes 
The soul has fled ! 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is. dead ! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame.” 
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Who believes that such an arraigment 
of a great public servant went for naught ? 
Such words must stir the hearts of all 
men who deserve citizenship, and although 
that influence is unseen, silent, hid away 
down in the depths of human conscious- 
ness yet there it lives, and you cannot es- 
Cape it. 

Through all his verse we catch glimpses 
of that strength and tenderness of Whit- 
tier’s character which place him without 
dispute among those who have ennobled 
and purified the pursuit of letters and who 
have appealed to the conscience of man- 
kind, who have taught us at the same time 
that they have pleased and delighted us. 
But in addition to this, a personal interest 
in Whittier’s life and writings must be felt 
by us, as members of that branch of the 
Christian Church in which he found his 
place, not only by birth and education, 
but by the conviction of his riper years. 
His active mind and strong individuality 
found no bonds in the practice of Quaker- 
ism, arid his spiritual life seems to have 
found in that communion all that he ex- 
pected from the Church on earth. With 
no ambition for station or renown, the 
Society of Friends can point to many of 
its members who have helped greatly in 
those movements by which public opinion 
is advanced and elevated. Such an influ - 
ence has often been so subtle as to be ac- 
knowledged only after its results are clearly 
shown; but it has been effective. The 
work of some men, like Fox and Penn, 
has had an immediate, distinct, and last- 
ing effect on the times in which they lived. 
We can point to the very abuses, an intol- 
erant priestcraft, a persecuting king anda 
corrupt court, which they helped so largely 
to destroy; and the work of other men is 
directed into channels, where it is intended 
to work gradually, slowly, but none the 
less surely. The part taken by that great 
commoner of England, John Bright, in 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, has endeared 
him to all humanity, but I question 
whether that humanity has not been in 
equal measure, unconsciously perhaps, but 
none the less surely, lifted upwards simply 
by his life long devotion to duty because 


it was duty and his following the voice of. 


conscience because he knew it as God’s 
voice, which not all the scorn of the gal- 
leries of Parliament, or the abuse of a 
venal press could silence. 

And so with Whittier ; his ringing blows 
against slavery were by no means all of 
his work ; and necessarily to a far greater 
degree than Bright, he has been of late 
years removed from public life so-called 
to that influence which appears chiefly 
through his pure and simple life as re- 
flected in his verse. His Quaker training 
doubtless helped to form in him that rev- 
erence for the inward teaching by the 
Spirit which our Lord promised should be 
given to His followers, and we cannot dis- 
cover that the contact with men anid 
women holding views widely different from 
his own on such matters ever led him 
away from that which had ripened into 
conviction and become the foundation of 
If we take the word re- 


ligion in its strongest sense as that which 
binds man back to God his Creator, and 
this real essence of the word is rarely 
thought of now by those who use it only 
to weaken it by giving it a technical and 
formal meaning, then Whittier was cer- 
tainly a religious man,—not by any nar- 
rowness of creed, nor by the measure of 
an outward ritual, but by that communion 
with the Father which every child of 
God may know and enjoy. 


"Invisible and silent stands 

The temple never made with hands; 
Unheard the voices still and small 
Of its unseen confessional.” 


‘«God should be most where man is least; 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
And never rag of form of creed, 

To clothe the nakedness of need, — 
Where farmer. folk in silence meet,— 

I turn my bell-unsummoned feet ; 

I lay the critic's glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered pride, 

And, lowest seated, testify 

To the oneness of humanity ; 

Confess the universal want, 

And share whatever Heaven may grant. 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 

The soul is lost that’s saved alone, 

Not on one favored forehead fell 

Ot old the fire-tongued miracle, 

But flamed o'er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost; 

Heart answers heart: in one desire 

The blending lines of prayer aspire; 
‘Where in my name, meet two or three, 
Our Lord hath said, ‘1 there will be!’” 


It was thus that Whittier wrote of the 
Quaker Meeting whose “‘ rites ” his friend 
had questioned, when 


‘“‘ The elder folks shook hands at last, 
Down seat by seat the signal passed. 

To simple ways like ours unused, 

Half solemnized and half amused. 

With long-drawn breath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed.” 


They show not alone his humility and 
readiness to mingle with his neighbors 
and friends in the simplicity of such wor- 
ship, but like so many of his verses, the 
reverent desire to come closer to that 
Presence in which he could feel that 


**God is near us now as then; 
His force of love is still unspent, 
His hate of sin as imminent ; 
And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds.” 
(To be contiuned.) 





AFFLUENCE gives its possessors no more 
license to spend in wanton profusion than 
to become miserable misers. To sport 
away wealth extravagantly, or to hoard it 
unprofitably, is repugnant to the dictates of 
reason, and, we may believe, equally of- 
fensive to the munificent Giver of all good. 
The surplus of our wealth might be nobly 
employed in acts of real charity, the 
widow, the orphan, the oppressed, the 
afflicted, who silently shed their tears, and 
spend their cheerless days in obscurity 
and sorrow, have a just claim upon oyr 
bounty, while the dispensing of it may be 
an acceptable oblation to the universal 
parent and friend of mankind. 


From the Missionary Review, 
THE GOSPEL IN INDIA. 


Dr. George F. Pentecost is always a 
welcome presence at Northfield. Years 
ago he was drawn into the town, as were 
also the Gospel singers, Mr. Sankey 
and Mr. Towner, by the charms and as- 
sociations of the place, to seek a home 
under its stately elms and maples; but 
Providence has not permitted him long to 
remain in his chosen home. The great 
cities of America, England, Scotland and 
India have claimed him for special service 
in the interests of the kingdom of God, 
After an absence of nearly two years in 
India, Dr. Pentecost once more appeared 
before a Northfield audience on Sunday, 
August 28th. It was the closing day of 
the Northfield ‘‘season,’’ which had be- 
gun with the World’s Student Conference 
in July. The Congregational church was 
crowded to hear the words of their favor- 
ite speaker. Inthe morning and after- 
noon he preached with all his wonted en- 
ergy and power, and in the evening he 
gave a remarkable account of his expe. 
riences and observations in India. The 
report which follows, lengthy as it is, falls 
far short of reproducing the magnificent 
kaleidoscopic picture flashed upon the 
view of the audience by the eloquent ora- 
tor. Dr. Pentecost spoke in substance as 
follows : 

‘* We have notime for the expression 
of personal feeling. Ican only say that 
this day has been a very happy one to 
me. After coming from the high and low 
places of the earth, the great mountains 
and the great boundless plains, from !ook- 
ing on the grandest scenery in the world, 
I come back to Northfield, and it seems 
to my eyes that this ,is the brightest spot 
on the earth. Even the vale of Cashmere, 
celebrated by poet and sage, to my eyes 
is not more peaceful and restful than this 
dear old Connecticut valley. I regret 
that after all these years of absence I can 
spend so short time among you, my 
friends and neighbors. but I must again 
say that this has been a sweet, restful, de- 
lightful day to me. And now I will try 
to tell something of the wonderful work 
of God in India as I have seen it during 
the last two years. 

‘¢ Well, friends, I do not think if you 
should take a journey to another planet, 
that you would find yourself in the midst 
of more surprises than if you were to be 
suddenly transported from Northfield to 
India. Ihave the feeling, after having 
been in India only a little over seventeen 
months, that I have been in another 
planet. If I should speak to you of the 
geographical wonders of India. its billowy 
mountains, its magnificent forests and 
jungles, its wide,cultivated plains, it would 
require the whole evening to do so. 
Think of the vast snow ranges with 
mountains thirty thousand feet high, as if 
the Matterhorn were piled on top of Mt. 
Blanc and then the two capped with the 
Rhigi, and you still fail of the conception. 
Think of traveling through forests of oak 
an hundred miles, through which you 
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could scarcely creep because of the dense 
undergrowth, and millions of orchids 
peeping and twinkling and peeping at you 
like myriads of fairy spirits, of forests of 
rhododendrons, towering from an hun- 
dred to an hundred and fifty feet in height 
and covered with one mass of brilliant 
flowers. Another evening might be spent 
on the architecture of India. Take the 
one outstanding, illustrious example from 
the ten thousand of beautiful buildings in 
India; the celebrated Taj Mahal, the 
most symmetrical, the most restful and 
beautiful building the world has ever seen. 
I have looked at it in all lights; quiver- 
ing in the first throbbing light of the day, 
and under the soft light of the setting sun; 
under the peaceful light of the full moon, 
and thrilling under the light of a million 
stars, when the whole structure had such 
a fairy look, that it seemed as though it 
might take wings and fly up into the 
heaven, from whence it seems it must have 
come. The architecture of India, as 
wonderful and more spiritual than that of 
ancient Egypt, goes to prove that when 
we speak of the people of India as heathen, 
we are not to think of them as barbarians 
or savages or untutored black men. Per- 
has India holds a people the most cul- 
tured of any in the world. They have a 
religious literature the most massive, and 
written in a language more musical than 
Greek, more prolific than Latin, and more 
exact than either of them—a people 
who have a religious cult that antedates 
every religion of the earth, with a _philo- 
sophical system from which both the an- 
cient and modern western world have 
borrowed their most subtle thoughts. 

‘* In India, as I said here a few years 
ago, in my judgment, we find the chief 
centre of the missionary problem. Africa 
has its teeming millions, China has its 
teeming millions, and India its teeming 
millions, but in these three great centres 
of the world’s population it seems to me 
that India holds the key of all the foreign 
missionary problems of today. In India 
there are three great religions; Moham- 
medanism, Hinduism and Christianity. 
We often think of Turkey as being the 
seat of the Mohammedan power ; but the 
real head is in India. We might convert 
‘Turkey from Mohammedanism and still 
its chief strength would be left in India. 
Here is the home of Hinduism in its 
double form, the philosophical Hinduism 
of the monasteries, the monopoly of the 
priests and scholars of India ; and the gross 
and bestial idolatry with its millions of 
votaries among the common people, cen- 
tered about its tens of thousands of tem- 
ples. Christianity is the David in the 
midst of these twin Goliaths. Moham- 
medanism has 70,000,c00 followers; 
Hinduism, 200,000,000; Buddhism, which 
once dominated all India, does not exist 
in all the length and breadth of the land 
to-day. Centuries ago the astute Brah 
mins seeing that Hinduism was doomed 
in the prevaleuce of Buddhism, finally 
embraced Buddha and made him the 
ninth incarnation in their pantheon. This 
was the doom of Buddhism, for, having 


embraced Buddha, they proceeded to 
squeeze him to death in their loving em- 
brace. 

‘*A few years ag@there wasa large 
gathering of Brahmin Pundits and priests, 
who came together from all parts of India 
to discuss the duty of Hinduism with ref- 
erence to Christianity. They recognized 
the fact that Christianity was making 
rapid strides in India, and they decided 
that they would adopt Jesus Christ as they 
had centuries before adopted Buddha, and 
thus dispose of Christianity, but their 
scheme would not work, because they for- 
got that Jesus Christ would not be adopted 
by them. So we have these three religions 
straggling in that land for supremacy. 
India is the land par ¢xcelience of romance 
and destiny. We are prone to forget 
what an influence India has had upon the 
countries of the world. All history shows 
us that India has had a predominating 
influence upon the west. It is a settled 
fact that the European country which has 
held in the past the keys of India’s com- 
merce has risen to the highest rank among 
Enropean powers; and the country or 
city that has had that key and then lost it 
has fallen from the high place which it 
occupied to the lowest, historically and 
poiltically—as witness Alexandria, Ven- 
ice, Portugal and Holland. In dealing 
with this country we are dealing with the 
mightiest people and country in the world. 
Ethnologically we are brothers. The 
Hindus who possess the country to day 
are Aryans, who emigrated into that land 
before the time of Moses. We are the 
same race as the Indians. They are black, 
we are white; but we have the same feat- 
ures, and our European languages are 
sprung from the same Sanscrit roots. The 
difference isthat in that great migration 
part went in one direction and part in 
another. The part of that great Ayran 
family which travelled toward the west 
and thence toward the North, and strained 
itself through the western barbarian peo- 
ple, emerged at last in the great and now 
all-predominating Anglo-Ssxon race. The 
Hindus are those who went South and 
East through the Bolen and Khibar passes 
of the Himalayan Mountains into the 
Punjab, and thence spread over all India, 
overlaying the Dravidian people. I re- 
member talking with a very distinguished 
Brahmin on this subject. I said, ‘ But my 
brother, you know that I am also a Brah- 
min.’ He wanted to know what I meant. 
Then I spoke a parable. I said, ‘Some 
three or four thousand years ago two 
brothers started from a certain part of 
Asia. Tne older one moved west and 
north ; the younger south and east. The 
elder brother settled in Europe, while the 
younger brother settled in India. The 
only difference is that you are a descend- 
ant of the younger brother and I of the 
older.’’ He was inclined to question the 
statement, but I told him that at least he 
could not disapprove it. 

‘After two years of intimate inter- 
course with the educated men of India, 
my love for them has increased. The 
better I came to know this people, the 





more I talked with them, and the oftener 
I got on my knees with them, the more 
tenderly and sympathetically I came to 
love them; and when I turned away 
from the last meeting held with them, I 
turned away with my heart filled with 
emotions of tenderest love for those 
splendid men who for nights and weeks 
together came to hear the story of Christ. 

‘* It has been said of the Hindu reli- 
gion that it is eternal and unchangeable. 
They claim that their religion is based 
upon an eternal revelation and that it is 
unchangeable. The critics of Christian- 
ity, who have discussed the question 
whether it is possible for Christianity to 
pervade India, have said that in India we 
have to contend with an unchangeable 
religious system, bound and linked to- 
gether by an indissoluble caste system 
which renders it an impregnable religious 
fortress. If I had time I might show 
you, through well certified facts, that, 
while it is the boast of the Hindu that 
his religion is unchanging and unchange- 
able, no religion in the world has given 
sO many evidences of erosure and decay 
as theirs has under the influence and im- 
pact of Christianity for the last hundred 
years. Of course when we think of the 
300,000,000 Hindus and Mohammedans, 
and our little force of Christians in India, 
it looks to the superficial observer like a 
hopeless undertaking to Christianize these 
millions. It seems as though the means 
were entirely inadequate to reach the de- 
sired end, and that the task could never 
be accomplished. So the passing stran- 
ger, the cold- hearted friend, and the hot- 
hearted enemy are constantly saying that 
the conyuest of India by forces that are 
there is an impossibility. There are 
those who take delight in counting up the 
number of Christian converts and then 
counting up all the money that has been 
appropriated and spent for carrying on 
the work; comparing the number won 
over for Christ with the number of dollars 
spent for that purpose, and by this com- 
mercial test declaring that modern mis- 
sions are a wasteful extravagance and that 
practically the work is a failure ; but just 
here, in passing, I would like to say that 
in my judgment the result of Christian 
work in India is any way from fifty to 
five hundred times greater than the re- 
sult of Christian labor in Christian 
America, when you compare the number 
and cost of insirumentalities in that 
country with those in this. The most 
hopeful field of missionary labor to-day 
is India. If I had money to invest in 
religious work and were seeking the 
most profitable investment for it to-day, 
I would invest in India rather than in the 
Connecticut valley. 

‘* Let me illustrate: I had the pleasure 
of several interviews with the distinguished 
and honorable and most able Viceroy of 
India, Lord Lansdowne. On one occa- 
sion we retired into the private office of 
the viceroy, and were talking about the 
possible conquest of India for Christ. He 
was ofthe opinion that we could never 
win India for Christianity ; that our force 
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was too small to cope with the vast and 
increasing millions of India. I told him 1 
not only felt hopeful, but was filled with a 
triumphant gladness when I saw what had 
been and what is now being accomplished 
there. I also reminded him of the small 
number of British soldiers now occupying 
India compared with the hordes of natives. 
It is not a question of corquest now with 
them, it is only a question of holding what 
they have conquered. India was taken 
for Christ a hundred years ago, when 
William Carey landed at Calcutta and be- 
gan his missionary labors among them, 
Since the baptism of Krishna Pal, Carey’s 
first Brahmin convert, the question is not 
one of the conquest of the land, but of 
the subduing of it to Christ. For eight 
or ten years Carey labored without a con- 
vert ; then one man was converted, and 
that gave India into the hands of the 
Christian Church, just as the talling of the 
walls ot Jericho gave Canaan into the hands 
of the Israelites. The first convert was not 
alow-caste man, but a high-caste man. 
This was significant. When William of 
Normandy crossed the English Channel 
and fought and won the battle of Hast- 
ings, his first battle on English soil, he 
had practically won England. There he 
built a castle, and wherever he won a bat- 
tle after that he built a castle. So the 
conversion in Calcutta of Krishna Pal was 
the battle of Hastings tor us. There 
Carey took possession of India for Christ. 
Many victories have been won and the 
missionaries have built Christian mission- 
ary bungalows to signal.ze these victories, 
and these Christian bungalows are the for- 
tifications by which that great country of 
India will be held until the entire subju- 
gation of the people is accomplished tor 
Christ. 
(To be concluded. ) 





From the Boston Transcript. 
BEAUTIFUL WORDS TO HELEN 
EELLAR, 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE SIMPLICITY OF 
BISHOP BROOKS’ FAITH. 


Miss Helen Kellar left the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, South Boston, last 
summer to spend her vacation with her 
parents in A'abama. She is expected 
back at the institution here in Boston 
next month. Doubtless she will hear of 
the news of the death of Bishop Brooks 
to day, as her father is the editor of a 
weekly newspaper in Alabama. It is be- 
lieved that a correspondence was kept up 
between Helen Keliar and Bishop Brooks 
up to the time of the latter’s death. 
Bishop Brooks’s simplici.y of faith was 
never better illustrad than in his beau- 
tiful letter to Helen when her alert mind 
began .to consider the questions of the 
soul and immortality. 

Helen’s letter was full of questionings 
and pleadings for the great preacher to 
tell her something about God. To these 
he replied, ‘‘ I do not see how we can 
help thinking about God when he is so 





good to us all the time. Let me tell you 
how it secms to me that we come to know 
about our, Heavenly Father. It is from 
the power of love which is in our own 
hearts. Love is at the soul of everything. 


Whatever has not the power of loving 


must havea dreary life indeed. We like 
to think that the sunshine and the winds 
and the trees are able to love in some 
way of their own, for it would make us 
know that they were kappy if -we knew 
they could love; and so God, who is the 
greatest and happiest of all beings, is the 
most loving, too. But God not only 
wants usto behappy: He wants us to be 
gocd. He knows we can really be happy 
only when we are good. I love to tell 
you about God, but He will tell you him- 
self by the love which He will put into 
your heartif you ask him. If you read 
the words of Jesus you will see how full 
his heart is of the love of God. And so 
love is everything ; and if anybody asks 
you, or if you ask yourself, what God is, 
answer ‘God is love.’ This is what you 
are to think of and to understand more 
and more of as you grow older. Think 
of it now, and let it make every blessing 
brighter because your dear Father sends 
it to you.”’ 





THE LORD'S DAY IN THE PRIMI- 
TIVE CHURCH. 


To the Editor of the Nation. 
Sir : Your correspondent ‘‘ H.”’ truly 


says that “in the early Church, Sunday 
and the Sabbath were never confused.’’ 


But it is equally true that the Lord’s ‘Day 
was constantly regarded as the analogue 
and successor of the Sabbath. Ignatius, 
one of the earliest writers referred. to 
(Mag. 9), brings out this truth emphatic. 
ally when he speaks of Jewish converts 
‘* no longer observing S:bbaths, dué living 
according to the Lord’s Day.” What less 
can this mean than that they are to ob- 
serve the Lord’s Day instead of the Sab- 
bath? 

So in the Epistle of Barnabas (c. 15), 
the author, commenting onthe message 
of God by Isaiak(1. 14), says: ‘Ye per- 
ceive how He speaks: Your present sab- 
baths are not acceptable to me; but that 
is which I have made (namely) when giv- 
ing rest to all things, 1 shall make a be- 
ginning of the eighth day, that is, a be- 
ginning of another world. Wherefore, 
also, we keep the eighth day with joyful- 
ness, the day on which Jesus rose from 
the dead.’’ Here the observance of the 
eighth day, or the first day of the weck, 
is mace the complement of the rejection 
of the seventh. The exposition may be 
faulty, but the writer is competent to test- 
ity to the usage and teaching of his own 
day. 

Irenzeus expressly teaches that the Dec- 
alogue, in distinction from ‘*the law of 
bondage,’’ or the national law, is of uni- 
versal obligation, but with an extended 
interpretation, such as our Lord Himself 
gave tothe Commandments. Thushe says 
(Against Heresies, iv. 8), ‘‘The Lord 





Himself did speak in His own person fo 
all alike the words of the Decalogue; 
and therefore in like manner do ¢hey re. 
main permanently with us, receiving by: 
means of His advent in the flesh, extension 
and increase, but not abrogation.” Ip 
what sense could the 1 Vth Commandment 
be of moral obligation, in his view, unless 
it was applied to the Lord’s Day? 


Origen is perfectly expl'cit in applying 


this principle of interpretation to the | Vth 
Commandment. In a Homily (23) on 
Numbers, he says: 


**It behooves every one of the saints. 


and every righteous person to celebrate 
also the festival of the Sabbath. But 
what is the festival of the Sabbath but 
that of which the Apostle says, ‘ There 
will remain, therefore, a sabbatism,’ that 
is, an observance of the Sabbatn, ‘ to the 
people of God’? 
the J:wish observances of the Sabbath, 
let us see what ought to be for a Christian 
the cbservance of the Sabbath. 
Sabbath day, nothing of all the actions of 
world ought to be wrought. 
you cease from all secular works and 
carry on nothing worldly, but occupy 
yourself with spiritual works, go to church, 


Leaving, therefore, 


On the 


If, then, 


lend your ear to the divine lessons and 
homilies, and think of heavenly things, 
exercise care for the future life, have be- 
fore your eyes the judgment to come, 
look not to the present and visible things 
but to the invisible future—this is the ob- 
servance of the Christian Sabbath” (Mig- 
ne II., 358.) 

It is 1p vain that Hessey has endeavored 
to explain away this passage. Origen was 
not so foolishly transcendental as to make 
an ideal Christian cease for life from alb 
secular works, and occupy himself only 
with Spiritual works and going to church 
and the like. He is not peculiar in the 
idea that the Lord’s Day is virtually a 
Christian Sabbath, though he is the first 
to usetheterm. The testimonies we have 
already given point in the same direction. 
If to some minds there is a seeming con- 
tradiction in the term, the idea was fully 
sanctioned in the Primitive Church. 

Eusebius speaks very plainly to the 
same purpose. In his commentary on 
the ‘* Psalm of Song for the Sabbath day’” 
(title, Ps. 92), he writes: 

‘¢ Wherefore those things [the Levitical 
regulations] having been already rej-cted, 
the Logos through the New Covenant 
transferred and changed the festival of the 
Sabbath to the rising of the sun, and de- 
livered to us an image of the true rest,. 
the salutary and Lord's Day and first day 
of the light. On which day, 

. we ourselves coming together 
after an interval of six days. and keeping 
as festival holy and spiritual Sabbaths, we, 
that from among the Gentiles have been 
ransomed throughout the whole habitable 
World, accomplish according to the 
spiritual law the things ordained by the 
law for the priests to do on the Sabbath '” 
(Migne V. 1191. C). 

What can be plainer ?But he only says 
substantially what others said before 
him. 
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The Anti Nicene Church, then, go no 
further, agreed in teaching that the Lord's 
Day, as the very neme implies, derived 
its authority from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
through His Apostles, and rested upon the 
fact of His resurrection; and that the 
Fourth Commandment, as a part of the 
moral law, and as interpreted by Christ 
and applied to the Lord's Day, is univer- 
tally binding. E. P. G. 


Baltimore. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
Lesson x1. Third mo. 12, 1893. 
ESTHER BEFORE THE KING, 
Esth. iv. 10—17. 5. 1—3. 


Gotpen Text.—Judge righteously, and plead the 
cause of the poor and needy. Prov. xxxi. 9. 


The date of Esther’s history has been 
fixed almost certainly about 60 years after 
the first return of the Jews under Zerub- 
babel. It was about 20 years before Ez- 
ra’s first visit to Jerusalem. The Book of 
Esther is interesting as throwing light 
upon the history of the Jews who remain- 
ed in Babylon. The name of God is not 
once mentioned in it, possibly because it 
was intended to be read by the heathen ; 
and yet its main object seems be to show 
God’s watchful continuous care over His 
chosen people even though they were vol- 
untarily remaining in a distant heathen 
land. In this aspect it still teaches the 
much needed lesson that God never ceases 
to watch over andcare for His children 
even when they have wardered from Him. 
*-The Abashereus of Esther has been iden- 
tified almost beyond doubt with Xerxes. 
the son of Darius Hystaspes (under whom 
the temple of Zerubbabel was completed.) 
The dates of Esther and of secular history 
agree, as a key fits a lock.’”’—Pe/oubet. 
According to Herodotus, Xerxes held an 
assembly to arrange for the Grecian war 
in the third year of his reign, and it is 
probably this feast which is described in 
the first chapter of the book of Esther as 
given to the nobles of the realm, assem- 
bled at Shushan from all parts of the em- 
pire. It lasted 180 days, cr six months. 
It was at the close of this Feast that 
Vashti refused to come in to be admired 
by the king and his drunken nobles. On 
this account Vashti was deposed from 
being Queen. Four years passed during 
which Xerxes was absent conducting his 
famous expedition against Greece. The 
battle of Thermopy'z and the naval vic- 
tory of the Greeks at Salamis—both in 
480 B. C. destroyed the army of Xerxes 
and sent him back to his own dis‘ant 
home. In the next year, 479 B.C. he 
began to think of filling Vasnti’s place. 
Esther, the star (her Hebrew name was 
Hadassah, the myrtle) was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, her great-grandfather had been 
among the captives carried to Babylon by 
anne in 598 B. C. See Esther 

- 5-7. She was now an orphan, left 
eneet the care of her cousin Mordecai 
who was much older and had adopted her 
as his daughter after the death of her father 
Abihail. Esther was beautiful and good 
and she was now selected from numbers of 
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other fair maiders to fill the place of the 
banished Vashti. In her new position she 
kept her love and duty to Mordecai as of 
old. Esther ii. 20. . The king now pro- 

moted Haman, the son of Hammedatha, 
to be his prime minister. The whole 
court bowed down before the new favorite ; 
Mordecai alone refusing to do him rever- 
ence. This may have been on account of 
Haman’s natonality (see Ex. xvii. 14-16 ; 
D.ut. xxv. 17-19) or because the act of 
prostration before Haman would be un- 
derstood to imply worship or religious 
homage. At any rate the result was in- 
tense hatred on the part of Haman and 
a determination to be revenged not on 
Mordecai only, but on his whole nation. 
He offered the king 10 000 talents of sil- 
ver (ten to twenty millions of dollars) 
(ch. ni. 9) for the privilege of destroying 
the whole Jewish nation, no doubt ex- 
pecting to obtain this and much more 
from the plunder of the Jews, which, the 
king’s decrce permitted him to take. Ch. 
iii. 13.—Pedoubet. Mordecai having learn- 
ed ot this terrible decree, sent word to 
Queen Esther, and asked her to intercede 
with the king, that this national calamity 
might be averted. It was now more than 
four years since she had been made Queen 
and she was probably 17 or 18 years old. 
Esther iv. 10. Again Esther spake unto 
Hatach. Hatach was one of tfe king’s 
chamberlains whom he had appointed to 
attend upon her. See ch. iv. 5. . 

11. Whosoever man or woman shall come 
into the inner court, who ts not called there is 
one law, &c. ‘*Whoever he be, there is one 
and the same law regarding him,—he must 
suffer death. Herodotus excepts six per- 
sons from the operation of this law, but 
in making the exception, shows the gen- 
eral rule to have been such as here repre- 
sented.’’— Pulpit Com. The reason was 
Coubtless to lessen the danger of assas- 
sination yet in spite of all his precautions, 
this very Xerxes was slain in his bed. 
‘* According to Esther vi. 4, 5, and He- 
rodotus, any man might present himself 
in the outer court, and seck and await 
audience with the king.’’—Peloudet. Prob- 
ably this custom did not extend /o women. 
Except such to whom the king shall hold 
out the golden scepire. To venture into 
the inner court meant death unless the 
fickle and despotic monarch chose to re- 
verse the sentence. The Persian kings 
are always represented in the bas reliefs 
holding a long tapering wand. It was 
probably only overlaid or adorned with 
gold. have not been called to goin unto 
the king these thirty days. This fact may 
have seemed omiuous to Esther, in the light 
of the terrible news she had just heard. 
Was the king’s partiality already waning ? 
Had he discovered her nationality? She 
implies that she could not face the certain 
death which nothing but the uncertain 
favor of the fickle monarch could avert, 
and that she did not overrate the risk is 
plain, not only from the Bible narrative, 
but from secular history which more than 
confirms the character of Xerxes there 
portrayed. 

13. Zhat thou shalt escape in the king's 


house. 
would cettainly become known, for she 
must have had jealous rivals, who would 
embrace the opportunity of getting rid of 
her. 







deliverance arise to the Jews. 
balieved that God would not suffer His 
people to be destroyed. See Num. xxiii. 
23; 1Sam. xii 11; Isa. 
knowest whether thou art come to the king- 
dom for such atime as this. 
dences that brought you there are won- 
derful. 
that you might be the saviour of your 
people in this terrible emergency.”-— 





drink three days. John iii. 4-9 ; Il Chron. 
xx. 3; Ezra viii. 21; Jer. xxxvi.g. Al- 
though nothing is said here about the 
Lord, it is clear that this was to be a time 
for earnest prayer and humiliation before 
God. 
likewise. 
surrounded herself with Jewish ma‘dens,. 
or women who were proselytes to that re- 


she expected death and was willing for 
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The fact that she was a Jewess 





















































































14 Zhen shall there enlargement and 
Mordecai 


liv. 17. Who 


“The provi- 


Perhaps God’s hand shaped them,. 


Cowles. 
16 Fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 


I also and my maidens will fast 
‘Tt is protable that she had 


ligion.” And if I perish, I perish. She 
had come to the point of really laying 
down her life for her people. That is, 


death, but determined to go forward in 
any case. If we could be in the same: 
spirit, what woncers cf Divine grace we: 
should see. 

1. Esther put on her royal apparel, 
Her dependence was on God, yet she 
used the best means at her command: 
also. Zhe hing sat upon his royal throne, 
&c. ‘The monarch from this raised: 
position can see into the court through: 
the doorway opposite to him, which is 
kept open.’’—FPesoudel. 

2. When the king saw Esther the queen 
standing in the court. ‘* As the king sat 
upon the throne, the two were face to 
face, though separated by a considerable 
distance. Can we doubt that in that mo- 
ment of uncertainty her heart was raised 
in prayer to her God, even as Nehemiah’s 
was a few years later? See Neh. 1i. 4. 
She obtained favor in his sight. Neb. i. 
113 Ps. xxi. 1. So Esther drew near 
aud touched the top of the sceptre. No 
doubt this was the recogn‘zed way of ac- 
cepting the royal favor. At this time 
she only asked that the king and Haman. 
should come to a banquet which she had 
prepared. She seems to have felt her way 
irom step to step, and those who study 
the means by which the king’s heart was- 
prepared to grant her petition when the 
time came to make it known, must. 
admit the overshadowing Providence of 
God. We know the result. The decree- 
could not be reversed, but leave was. 
granted to the Jews to defend themselves.. 
They did so, and were victorious. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The principal lesson of the book of 
Esther is God's guiding hand and provi- 
dential care. Study Dan. iv 35; Ps. 
cxv. 33 cxxxvi. 6; ciil. 19; Prov. xxi- 
1; Is. xl. 15, 17; xliii. 13, &c. 
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2. God works through human instru- 
ments, and those who are really willing to 
‘be used by Him will find that He can 
and does use the weak things of the world 
to confound the mighty. 

3. The power of prayer. 


On recommendation of the Committee 
on Distribution, grants of books were 
made to the value of about $1,120, in- 
cluding a consignment to the Central Am- 
erican Agency. 

Nine new auxiliary societies were re- 
cognized, as follows: in Nebraska, three; 
in Missouri, two; in Texas, two; in Kan- 
sas, One, and one in Tennessee. 

Issues from the Bible House during the 
month of January, 74,294 volumes; is- 
sues since April rst, 1892, 776,968 vol- 
umes —From Circular Statement. 

Wor.p’s ConGREss ON SOc IAL PurRITY. 
—-The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of State Regulation of Vice, in 
co-operation with the International Fed. 
eration for the Abolition of State Regu- 
lation of Vice, has taken the 
tive, and appointed a World’s Congress 
Committee. This Committee hereby call 
an international Congress, to bs held 
under the auspices of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, in Chicago, U. S. A., on 
Friday and Saturday, June 2d and 3d, 
1893, to which all European societies for 
the abolition of State regulation of vice, 
all Social Purity and White Cross organi- 
zations of all countries, and all churches, 
philanthropic and rescue associations in 
sympathy with its objects, are invited to 
send five or more representatives. 

Papers upon topics germane to the gen- 
eral subject of Soci] Purity will be invited 
from representative men and women on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
that the inaugural session shall be repre- 
sentative of the different countries of the 
Federation, and of the various phases of 
It is expected that an ad- 
dress of welcome will be delivered by 
President Bonney, of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary, witn addresses by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Frances E. Willard, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell and others. 
Also among others invited, from whom 
addresses are desired for this session, are 
M. Hugo Tamm, of Stockholm, Sweden, 
President of the International Federation 
fur the Abolition of the State Regulation 
of Vice, Lady Henry Somerset, and Rev. 
J. P. Gledstone, of London, of the British 
Branch of the Federation, and other dis- 
tinguished Foreign delegates. 
from Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, Honorary 
Secretary of the Federation, is expected 
for presentation to the Congress. 

The Congress will then be divided into 
sections, more or less numerous as may be 
found desirable or necessary, for the read- 
ing and discussion of papers. No formal 
action will be taken or resolutions adopted, 
except by unanimous consent of accredited 
It is expected that the 
papers presented, the discussions thereon, 
and the inaugural and- other addresses, 
will be published in permanent form by 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary, uniform 
with the proceedings of other World’s 
Congresses. English and French will be 
the languages of the Congress. 

Possibly there may be held one general 
session of the Congress on Sunday, 
June 4, for addresses upon the religious 
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AMERICAN Bip_e SociERY.—The stated 
meeting of the Board of Managers was 
held at the Bible House on Thursday, 
February 2d, 1893, the Hon. Enoch L. 
Fancher, LL.D., President, in the chair. 

The religious services were conducted 
by Secretary Gilman. 

The death of the Hon. Rutherford B. 
Hayes, LL D., a Vice-President of the 
Society, was announced, and a Committee 
having been appointed to prepare a Mem- 
orial Minuie, presented 
which was adopted by the Board. 

Among letters from foreign lands pres- 
ented to the Board were communications 
from the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety, approving of the publication at Con- 
stantinople of a new edition of the Bul- 
garian Bible, to be enriched with mar- 
ginal references, and requesting approval 
of the printing of a new issue of the 
Mandarin Old Testament by their agency 
at Shanghai; from the Agents in Cuba 
and Mexico, with full reports of work ac- 
complished in 1892; from Mr. Norwood, 
at Greytown, Nicaragua, January gth, 
with gratifying report of the work done 
‘by Mr. Penzotti and himself, with two 
colporteurs, in Costa Rica; from the pas- 
itor of the First Baptist Church in Havana 
-inclosing a contribution of fifty dollars and 
commending the Society’s Agent, Mr. 
McKim; from correspondents in Callao, 
‘testifying of the permanent fruits of Bible 
circulation in Peru ; from Mr. L. E. Ald- 
rich, of Corn Island, Nicaragua, Rev. J. 
HH. Nelson, of Para, and Rev. I. H. La 
Fetra, of Santiago, acknowledging the re- 
-ceipt of Bibles for sale and @istribution ; 
from Mr. H. J. Manecke, of Puerto Plata, 
San Domingo, making a remittance of 
proceeds of sales of Bibles; from the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, with 
thanks for a grant of money in aid of 
Bible colportage in France; from Rev. 
HH. C. Hazen, of Madura, and the Rev. 
William Burt, of Italy, with accounts of 
expenditure of funds; from Rev. A. M. 
“Miine, at Salta, November 29th, on his 
“way across the Andes to Valparaiso ; from 
Rev. John Carrington, with an account 
of a trip on Siamese canals, in which he 
sold 2.036 volumes of the Scriptures in 
twenty-six days and from Mr. Prince, cf 
St. Petersburg, speaking of indications of 
an increased desire to possess the Scrip- 
tures in the remote and hidden parts 
of the Russian empire, as they become 
pened out to travellers 

The Committee on General Reference 
reported that space had been assigned to 
the Society for its exhibit at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, and authority was given 
to proceed promptly with all necessary 
alrapgements. 
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aspect of the subject ; to be decided later. 

State regulated vice jn the Old World, and 
tolerated vice in the New, are evils of great 
magnitude, wasteful and destructive to 
both sexes, a peril to the home, and in- 
imical to a true civilization in all nation- 
alities. We hail this International com- 
memoration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America 
as an auspicious period in which to in- 
augurate a new, world-wide crusade for 
the promotion of social purity, the better 
protection of the young, the repression of 
vice, and the abolition and prevention of 
its regulation by the State. 

All bodies appointing representatives to 
the Congress are requested to send, at 
the earliest practicable date, the names 
and addresses of such representatives to 
the Chairman of the World’s Congress 
Committee, P.O. Box, 2,554, New York, 
U. S. A., to whom all communications 
relating to the Congress should be ad- 
dressed. 

Aaron M,. Powell, Chairman, Emily 
Blackwell, M. D., Wm.:T. Sabine, D. D., 
Mrs. H. C. Davis, Anna Rce Powell, 
Secretary, World’s Congress Committee. 


D. L. Moopy, on his late visit to Chi- 
cago, determined to enlarge the Women’s 
Department of the Bible Institute at once. 
Three houses adjoining the present Joca- 
tion have been secured and are ready for 
occupancy. Among those making appli- 
cation are teachers from the South desiring 
three months’ study, thus using their va- 
cation To assist some of these, scholar- 
ships of $45, for three months, are 
needed. 


Application may be made to Mrs. S. B. 
Capron, Supt. Women’s Dept. of the 
Bible [nstitute, 230 La Salle Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





AN INCIDENT which aroused much inter- 
est in the W. C. T. Union Convention was 
the appearance of Mrs. Bertha Morris 
Smith, of New York, on the platform in 
a common-sense business suit This gown 
was of black serge made with a skirt 
reaching half way between the knee and 
the ankle, with rather close fiitting black 
leggings, full knickerbockers, which were 
invisible, and a jacket waist with suitable 
pockets and sleeves. There was a mur- 
mur of decided approbation over the 
house, till the inquiry arose from the 
seats: ‘‘ What can the heavy weights do 
with a suit like that !’’ Mrs. Lathrap, of 
Michigan, responded: ‘‘ I am dressed al- 
most exactly in that style, except the 
length of my skirt.” Miss Griffin, of 
Alabama, settled the matter by saying : 
‘“‘I] have seen seventy five women, at 
least, on the streets to-day (it rained 
heavily) holding their dresses higher and 
without the beautiful evenness displayed 
in the length of this skirt.”” It was a 
sensible, womanly, tasteful suit, and one 
hundred women appearing simultaneously 
thus robed in any city, would forever 
break the tyranny of long skirts out of 
the house.— Union Signad. 
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S. Morris AND J. E. RHOADS, JAPAN. 
—Tenth mo. 18th, 1.07 P. M—As we 
have to travel until after midnight, we 
have taken a first-class car, for the first 
time. These often go empty, or nearly 
so; but to-day, besides the foreigners, the 
Governor of one of the provinces and 
two attendants are on board. Having 
slept (or dozed) and waked we arrived at 
Shidzoka at2 or A.M. A good, new Japa- 
nese ho’el was near the station, to which a 
jinrikisha man carried our bags, and he 
knocked the people up. Clean, sweet 
rooms, with the usual furniture, vz; mats 
on the floor and hooks to hang our 
clothes on, were assigned us. Futons 
were brought in and several thicknesses 
piled on the mats; fresh sheets and a 
futon on top, with one rolled up for a 
bolster at the end, made a comfortable 
bed—better, indeed, than some we meet 
with on bedsteads. 

2oth.—A good breakfast was served us 
in the morning, after we had made our 
toilet at the side of the court-yard, in 
sight of the guests and household gener- 
ally, but at a lavatory assigned to us 
especially. 

Missionary Cassidy, a Methodist, sent 
us his card, and we soon set out for his 
house. He met us on the way, and took 
us to see a new place of worship they are 
building. A very good lot had been se- 
cured in the centre of the town, and a 
well-built brick house is in course of erec- 
tion. The native members take an active 
interest in the work, and several, having 
it in charge, were present. We called at 
the parsonage adjoining, and saw the 
mother of the native preacher. She is 
said to be a good Christian, and is much 
esteemed by the missionary and others. 
‘The Christians seem to be in much favor 
in Shidzoka~City and Province. Work 
is carried on at a number of points by 
Dative evangelists or pastors. Cassidy 
visits these places in turn, preaching and 
supervising their labors. 

He gave us the most lucid explanation 
of the main doctrine of Buddhism that 
we have heard. The Buddhists are de- 
cidedly atheistic in their belief. Buddha 
‘was a man, and by the powers of his own 
mind arrived at a state of perfect freedom 
from the frailties and follies otf mankind. 
It is to be the aim of men, by the use of 
the higher faculties of their nature, to 
become like Buddha. They are essenti- 
ally materialistic in their views of nature, 
and thus readily accept development by 
évolution, or something similar, in the 
work of creation. Thus the learned Japan- 
se have their theories to take the place of 
true religion ; and the ignorant are easily 
led by cunning priests, and ruled by the 
‘most unreasonable superstitions. 

There is no religion taught in the gov- 
€rnment schools, but advice issued under 
the Emperor’s hand is framed and hung 
up in them. It inculcates reverence for 
ancestors, strict regard for the laws, and 
readiness to serve the country when called 
©n todo so. In some Christian schools 


the same sentiments are taught, except 
true worship is substituted for that of 
one’s forefathers. 

Yokohama, Tenth mo: 21st.—We have 
been down town to inquire further about 
our passage from Hong Kong to Sydney. 
The ships do not sail at stated times, as 
do the mail steamers, so that we must 
take some risk of waiting at Hong Kong. 

While out this morning, we called to see 
William and Elizabeth Austin, with whom 
we homed at Kareizawa. They are fully 
engaged again at their work among the 
seamen, and sometimes meet with in- 
stances of those whose lives have been 
given over to sin, becoming aroused from 
a state of hardness and impenitence to 
repentance and amendment of life. One 
had lately occurred, of a man whose 
family were atheists and had given him no 
religious training. He had run a course 
of libertinism until he became almost 
desperate, and proposed to take his own 
life. Now, he says, everything wears a 
very different aspect, faith having given 
him a saving hope. 

On steamer Omi Maru, en route to 
Sapporo, Tenth mo. 24th, 1892 —We left 
Yokohama at twelve o’clock on Seventh- 
day, the 22d, in a rain which made it 
uncomfortable going aboard in an open 
boat. Our faithful friend, G. Braith 
waite, arranged for our going aboard, and 
accompanied us to the ship. She is a fine 
vessel—nearly as large as the Peru. The 


captain is English or Canadian, and a 


talkative, entertaining man. We are the 
only first-class passengers, and have each 
a fine, large state-room. 

Our first stopping-place was Ogiuo- 
hama, a small port and bay not far from 
Sendai. It is a pretty spot and a good 
harbor, though barely large enough to 
turn our large steamer around. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the com- 
pany owning many steamers that navigate 
Japanese waters, has a fleet of. lighters 
here, seven or eight of which quickly 
came alongside, and although it was First- 
day, began to load cargo for Sendai, 
which has no safe harbor near it. Four 
hours served, with the active motions of 
a gang of coolies, to transfer many tons 
of freight to the barges, and before five 
o’clock we were under way again, thread- 
ing our way among small islands to gain 
the open ocean on our northward track. 
On rising this morning the coast was in 
sight, and we have now, at twelve noon, 
rounded the north-east point of Hondo, 
and are entering Tsuzaro Straits. We can 
see dimly across the mouth of Volcano 
Bay to Mowran. 

A mountain at the end of the promon- 
tory that divides Volcano Bay from the 
Straits is burned over by sulphurous fires, 
and on one side smoke is rising. A great 
mass of rugged and high mountain lies to 
the north, and at its western end is seen 
one of the sharpest conical shaped peaks 
we have observed in Japan. Hakodate 
lies on the west side of a curve in the 
bay, and 1s prettily built on a hillside 
overlooking the harbor, which is well 
sheltered from sea and storms. 





Captain Brown kindly took us ashore 
in his boat, and guided us to the girl’s 
school, kept by missionary women of the 
Methodist Charch. We met two of them. 

* * * They invited us to dine with 
them to-morrow. Returning to the ship, 
we found the coolies just completing the 
loading of two barges, and then were 
away in boats for their homes. As our 
machinery is all stopped, there are no 
electric lights, and dim oil lamps are in- 
sufficient to read or write by. However, 
we have a quiet night, the ship almost 
motionless, no sound except the lapping 
of the wavelets against the side of the 
ship. 

25th.—Accepting the invitation to visit 
the Methodist girls’ school, we reached 
there about ten A. M., and were shown 
over the building by , who gave us 
the opportunity of hearing some of the 
advanced classes read and recite poetry in 
English. Several of the girls could speak - 
the words very distinctly and correctly. 
I think the girls are quite as ready to learn 
our language as the boys, so far as we 
have noticed. 

Before dinner we met an Episcopal 
minister, and the wife of another, who are 
in the way of coming to the house of —— 
for mid-day prayer. Something presented 
to communicate in the way of exhorta- 
tion, alluding to the passage, ‘* Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.”’ Our friends were invited to seek 
for the whole of Divine counsel and to 
endeavor to live upto it. 

Going on board at 1.15 P. M. the ship 
was soon on her way again. It was inter- 
esting to trace the shores of the straits, 
etc., as we made our way into the Japan 
Sea. A fresh northwest wind was blowing 
and the temperature falling. By the time 
we were in the open sea, the ship, being 
light of cargo and coal, had a lively mo- 
lion, which made a slender supper and 
early retiring to the berth advisable, thus 
escaping a return of nausea. 

Sapporo, Tenth Month, 26th.—The 
night wore slowly away, but eight o’clock 
found us nearly entering the harbor of 
Otaru. The hill and mountain sides had 
patches of snow on them, indicating our 
northern latitude. 

Inazo Nitobe had sent a young Chris- 
tian to await our arrival, and he was on 
board quickly after we came to anchor. 
He came with a sampan and two men, 
who rowed us ashore; and carried our 
luggage, including a large box of books, 
to the railroad station near the landing. 
Oar route lay for some distance along the 
coast, and then through newly cleared 
country to ourdestination. I. N met us, 
and escorted us to his comfortable house, 
where the nurse, who had been so faithful 
to M., entertained us and gave us dinner 
while Inazo returned to his class. 

We expect to have about a week to 
spend here, having made the journey in 
about four days. This will give us time 
to do ali we shall desire, I think, and to 
stop a little at Hakodate on our return.— 
Philadelphia Friend. 
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Dunnincs CREEK Four Months Meet- 
ing (Baltimore Y. M.) was held at Belle- 
fonte, Centre Co., Penna. on the 29th 
and 30th of first month. Owing to the 
severe weather the attendance from other 
meetings was very small. Samuel R. 
Neave, from Maryland, one of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Pastoral and Evangelical Com- 
mittee, was acceptably present, and his 
Ministry was felt to be very helpful. Be. 
sides the regular meetings, he addressed a 
meeting of reformed men. 

At the Meeting on Ministry and O-er- 
sight, the action of Centre Monthly Meet- 
ing in acknowledging our Friend Joseph 
Harrison, of Horatio, as a Minister of the 
Gospel, was approved. 

Georce Fox’s .JouRNAL.—The first 
number of the. Zssayis# contains a valu- 
able article by Charles Spence, of North 
Shields, on the M.S. of George Fox’s 
Journal, of which he is the proprietor by 
family connection with Mirgaret Feil. It 
appears that ‘‘ the great Jornall”’ was dic- 
tated by George Fcx to his wife’s son-in- 
law, Thomas Lower, between 1672 and 
1676, either in the enforced retirement of 
Worcester Gaol, or in the period of rest 
at Swarthmore which followed it. It was 
much longer than the printed edition ; and 
everything after 1676 seems to have been 
compiled by Thomas E!wood and his col- 
leagues, in the edition of 1694, from ma- 
terials not chiefly autobiographic in form. 
The article is full of revelations of a 
curious interest, and is accompanied by a 
piece of fac-simile difficult to decipher. 
Except the first six leaves—-a most unfor- 
tunate mutilation—the precious relic is 
intact, and is now being for the first time 
systematically collated with the printed 
editions. 3B, itish Friend. 


A PAMOUS DOCUMENT. 

Early in the history of the Serampore 
Mission, Carey, Marshman Ward, and 
their brethren signed a Deed of Agree- 
ment, which embodied the principles on 
which they meant to carry on their holy 
work. It was a lengthy document, but 
these were its chief clauses : 

1. It is absolutely necessary that we 
set an infinite value upon immortal souls. 

2. It is very important that we should 
gain all the information we can of the 
snares and delusions in which these heath- 
ens are held. 

3- It is necessary, in our intercourse 
with the Hindus, that, as far as we are 
able, we abstain from those things which 
would increase their prejudices against the 
Gospel. 

4. It becomes us to watch all oppor- 
tunities of doing good. 

5- In preaching to the heathen we must 
keep to the example of Pauli, and make 
the great subj-ct of our preaching, Christ 
the Crucified. The doctrine of Christ’s 
expiatory death and all sufficient merits 
has been, and must ever remain, the grand 
means of conversion. 

6. We ought to be easy of access, to 
condescend to the natives as much as pos- 
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sible, and on all occasions to treat them 
as our equals. 

7. Another important part of our work 
is to build up and watch over the hosts 
that may be gathered. 

8. It is only by means of native preach 
ers that we can hope for the universal 
spread of the Gospel throughout the im- 
mense continent. Let us, therefore, use 
every gift, and continually urge on our 
native brethren to press upon their coun 
trymen the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God. 

g. It becomes us, too, to labor with all 
our might, in forwarding translations of 
the sacred Scriptures in the languages of 
Hindustan. 

10. That which, as a means, is to fit us 
for the discharge of these laborious and 
unutterably important labors is the being 
instant in prayer and the cultivation of 
personal religion. 

11, Finally, let us give ourselves up un- 
reservedly to this glorious cause. Let us 
never think that our time, our gifts, our 
strength, our families, or even the clothes 
we wear are our own. Let us sanctify 
them all to God and his cause. 

This deed was read thrice a year, that 
that its high aims and pure motives might 
be ever before the missionaries. Dr. 
George Smith calls it a Preparatio Evan. 
gelica, and says it embodies the divine 
principles of all Protestant scriptural mis- 
sions, and is still a manual to be daily 
pondered by every missionary and every 
Christian. 


RURAL. 

SMALL Farminc.—In the November 
Forum is an article by Prof. Davis, of 
South Carolina, entitled, ‘‘The matter 
with the small farmer.’’ The small cot- 
ton planter is under consideration, but the 
article applies equally well to all small 
growers of staple crops. 

The embarrassed condition of the small 
cotton planter, for whom the future holds 
little hope of relief through established 
methods, is clearly described. H:s hope- 
less condition explains his willingness to 
listen to any new political scheme of fi- 
nance or control of transportation pro- 
posed for his relief. Prof. Davis points 
out that remedial legislation will not solve 
the problem, and that there are natural 
causes operating more powerfully than the 
alleged plutocratic legislation for good or 
ill to the farmer. 

First, he disposes of the fallacy that far- 
mers are growing poorer because farm 
values were seventy per cent. of all the 
wealth of the country in 1850, about fifty 
per cent. in 1860, and are less than twen- 
ty-five per cent. now. Absolutely, the 
value of farms increased from four billion 
dollars in 1850 to eight billion dollars in 
1860, eleven billion dollars in 1870, and 
twelve billion dollars in 1880. The com- 
parative diminution of agricultural values 
is due mainly to natural causes. The most 
prosperous country is one ‘hat has both a 
town and a country population for the ex- 
change of commodities. Yet here the 
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proportion of farm values cannot be as 
great as in a commnuity purely agricul- 
tural. It does not follow that the farmer 
is worse off than his father merely becauce 
his proportion of the total wealth is not 
sO great. 

Neither is it true that farmers are swin- 
died because railroad values are now 
nearly equal to farm values, alihough this. 
industry was unknown to the census of 
18-0. 

Then he names some of the disad van- 
tages of the smallfarmer. A most serious. 
drawback to the farmer of the Scuth- 
Atlantic coast arises from diminishing re- 
turns from land. The soil of the older 
states long ago lost its original powers, and. 
its productiveness now depends on extra 
tillage and the application of fertil z:rs. 
The cost of production is much greater 
than on the new lands of the West. No 
legislation can equal'ze this d ffzrence. 

A more formidable drawback to the 
small farmer is the competition of the huge: 
plantations of the West. Fertile lands 
admit of production at little cos:; and: 
cotton can be sold at prices that cannot. 
be other than ruinous to the small farmer.. 
The competition among producers must 
grow stronger every year. The Yazoo 
delta is said to be capable of producing. 
the cotton supply of the world; and here- 
machinery for picking cotton can be ap- 
plied. Congress cannot prevent compe- 
tition between the large and small planter. 

As the most important factor in the 
problem, the writer names ‘‘ the fixed 
charge of the family.’’ The support of 
the family must come from the proceeds 
of the crop, whether large or small. This 
fixed charge approximates four hundred 
dollars a year, although it is a sad fact that. 
many farmers are compelled .to live om 
much less than this. Assuming this to be: 
the income of the farmer, it will be seen 
that if he devotes himself exclusively to 
cottor—his only cash crop—-it will not be 
enough to charge agairst the crop the 
amount expended in legitimate produc-- 
tion, such as planting, cultivation, har-. 
vesting, rent, etc. The bill for the sup- 
port of the family must also be paid.. 
Cost of production thus becomes a very 
different thing from the cost of the fam- 
ily. No absolute figures can be given as 
to the cost of production proper. A. 
Georgia planter places it at four cents @ 
pound. This is far below the average: 
cost. The most successfu! culture is about. 
twenty bales to the mule, but the average: 
is probably less than ten. Taking the: 
most favorable case claimed, a cost of four- 
cents and a selling price of eight, there: 
will be a profit of two hundred dollars on. 
ten bales. 

Assuming a profit of ten dollars a bale,. 
this crop would yield’ but one hundred 
dollars for the family charge. As the fam-- 
ily charge is to some extent constant, it 
follows that the smaller the farm the heav-. 
ier the burden on the farmer. While a 
profit of ten dollars each on forty bales 
will. meet a charge of four hundred dollars, 
such a profit on ten bales means exceed- 
ingly straitened circumstances. The larger 
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the crop the less the proportion of the 


fixed charge. The large planter cannot 
only make his crop cheaper per pound 
through improved facilities, but a smaller 

profit on each bale suffices for outside 
’ needs. Such laws of inequality are not 
found on our statute books. 

Yet no one can say that farming does 
not pay in the sense that other occupa- 
tions and trades pay. If a pound of cot- 
ton can be produced for five cents and 
sold for seven, there is a profit of forty 
percent. Whatother business pays more ? 
The owner of a share in a national bank 
thinks he is doing well if he receives a 
-dividend of eight per cent; but he does 
not hope to live on.an investment of five 
hundred dollars in bank stock. The far- 
mer is at once landlord, capitalist and la- 
borer. He has full wages as laborer, 
and a fair rent and a fair profit on his in- 
vestment; but the trouble is that his in- 
vestment is too small for his family. The 
fixed charge of the family falls heavily on 
-all small producers. 

Many of the most serious burdens rest- 
ing on small farmers are imposed by nat- 
ural causes. The small farmer should 
more and more endeavor to leave the pro- 
duction of the staple crops to the large 
planters and devote himself to ‘small 
farming ’’ indeed. He has muscle, and 
‘he has land in plenty. He greatly needs 
capital to utiliz: them to the best advan- 
tage. Denunciation of railroads, factories 
and banks will hardly make him more 
prosperous. Farm and Fireside. 





CONPERENCE ON REPEAL OF THE 
ANTI-CHINESE LEGISLATION OF 
MAY 5TH, 1892. 


American Statesmen, Christians, Pail- 
anthropists and Patriots are earnestly re- 
quested to co-operate in securing the repeal 
ot the obnoxious features of the Act of 
‘Congress, approved May sth, 1892, en- 
titled ‘* An Act to Prohibit the Coming of 
‘Chinese Persons into the United States,”’ 
with the attendant ‘‘Regulations’’ of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of July 7th, 
1892. 

The act of 1888 (known as the Scott 
law) was declared by the Supreme Court 
of the United States (May, 1889 ) to be 
‘‘in contravention of the express stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1868 and of the sup- 
plemental treaty of 1880.” This act of 
1892, embodying the provisions of that 
act and going much beyond it, is a more 
flagrant violation of our treaty with China, 
which stipulates that ‘‘ Chinese subj:cts 
residing ‘n the United States shall enjoy 
the same privileges, immunities and ex- 
mptions in regard to travel or residence 
as there may be enjoyed by the citizens or 
subjects of the most favored nation.”? 

By the act of 1892, every Chinese la- 
borer in the United States must procure a 
certificate of residence before May 6th, 
1893, uoder penalty of arrest, imprison- 
ment at hard labor for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year and deportation to 
China. ‘Any United States customs cffi- 


Cial, collector of internal revenue or his 
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deputies, United States marshal or his 
deputies,’’ may make arrests. The trial 
must be before a United States judge from 
whose decision there is no appeal. Right 
of trial by jury is denied. It is made 
mandatory on the judge to order that the 
convicted person ‘‘ be deported from the 
United States ’’ as provided in the act. 
If any one for unavoidable cause is unable 
to procure his certificate before May 6th, 
1893, then, in order to escape the penalty, 
he must ‘‘ clearly establish’’ the fact of 
his inabllity *‘to the satisfaction of the 
judge,’’ and also satisfy the Cuurt “ by at 
least one credible white witness that he 
was a resident of the United States’’ on 
or before May 6:h, 1892. In many cases 
this is impossible. An unfriendly judge 
may declare that he is not ‘‘ satisfizd.”’ 
Then follows the penalty. I[f one loses 
his certificate he may procure another 
only from the officer who granted the 
original, the costs of this and of his arrest 
and trial being at the discretion of the 
Court. 

So much for the Act itself. 
the ‘*Regulations.”’ 

The applicant must appear in person 
before the collector or his deputy and 
swear to the exact year, month and day, 
with other facts concerning his arrival in 
this country, together with certain partic- 
ulars about himself. He must bring three 
unmounted photographs as _ prescribed, 
one for the form of application and one 
each for the original and the duplicate 
certificate of residence. It must be ‘‘a 
true photograph.” ‘If the collector or 
his deputies have any doubt in regard to 
the correctness of the photograph pre- 
sented they will refuse to receive the ap- 
plication and require a correct one.’’ 
How easy to question the ‘‘ correctness ” 
of a photograph. He must also bring 
with him ‘‘two credible witnesses of 
good character” to make the prescribed 
affidavits. The collector or his deputy is 
sole judge as to their “‘ credibility’ and 
** good character.’’ Often because of the 
migratory habits of the Chinese, it is im- 
possible to get these two witnesses; or if 
ob:ained at all, at great expense; who 
must swear that they are ‘‘well ac- 
quainted’’ with the applicant, that ‘‘ we 
know of our own knowledge that on the 
5th day of May, 1892, he was within the 
limits of the United States, residing at 

é »” and other facts about his 
arrival, residence, occupation, etc. If un- 
abie to furnish these witnesses “ satisfac- 
tory to the collector or his deputy, his 
application will be rejected,’’ unless by 
some other proof he can convince the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue that a 
certificate should be given. In case of 
loss of the certificate ‘‘a duplicate may be 
issued under the same conditions that gov- 
erned the original issue ;’’ with this new 
opsiacle, viz., the man must ‘ establish 
to the satisfaction of the collector of the 
district in which the certificate was issued 
that such loss was without fault or negli- 
gence on the part of the applicant.’ 
Suppose the original was procured in San 
Francisco and six months later lost in New 
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York, how is he to ‘* establish ’’ this, even 
after the expense of a journey across the 
continent for the duplicate certificate? 

Merchants who are owners or part own- 
ers of a bona fide mercantile establish- 
ment are exempt from the operations of 
this law, though for self protection, they 
also may procure certificates of residence. 

This important act was rushed through 
the House, the ‘‘ previous question ’’ be. 
ing ordered, with but fifteen minutes’ dis- 
cussion on either side. The vote was as 
follows: In the House ; yeas, 186 ; nays, 
27; not voting, 115. In the Senate; 
yeas, 30; nays, 15; not voting, 43. 

The grave objections to this legislation 
are, that it is a new departure for this 
country to fequire certificates of resi- 
dence ; ‘‘it tags a man like a dog’’ on 
the ** Ticket-of-leave ’’ system of Botany 
Bay; it puts the burden of proof on a 
man that he is not violating the law, thus 
reversing all principles of justice; it re- 
quires no ¢ ffi javit or indictment charging 
guilt; it subj-cts a man at any time, or 
anywhere, to arrest at the discretion of a 
horde of officers; in many cases it makes 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
requirements concerning witnesses; it 
gives enormous discretion to collectors and 
to deputies concerning the rejection of 
witnesses and applicants, with no appeal 
and no penalty if they abuse their power ; 
it imposes heavy expense and much trou- 
ble to many in procuring the requisite 
evidence; it is barbarous in its pena!ties 
upon the innocent who may be unable to 
comply with its requirements; it presents 
the lamentable spectacle of a Christian 
nation breaking its treaty with a people 
whom we are endeavoring to win to the 
acceptance of the Gospel. 

The act, with its attendant regulations, 
is a dishonor to the United States; a 
breach of faith with China; a hardship 
and wrong to the Chinese here; a provo- 
cation to retaliation by China; a hin- 
drance and menace to Christian missions 
in China of great proportions and prom- 
ise : and, therefore, should be obliterated. 

In view of these things and in accord- 
ance with the expressed desire of officials 
of twelve great organizations, engaged in 
missions to the Chinese in this country 
and in China, a special Conference on the 
subject was held at the Bible House, New 
York City, January 26th, 1893. Repre- 
sentatives were present from the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, The Am- 
erican Baptist Home M ssion Society, The 
American Baptist Mission wy Uaion, ‘The 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
The American Miss onary Association, 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church of America, The Sev 
enth Day Baptist Missionary Society, The 
American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, The Evangelical Alli. 
ance of the United States, The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, while repre- 
sentatives (unavoidably detained) of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and of The Board ot For- 
eign Missions of the Southern Bap:ist Con- 
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vention, concur in the action of the body. 

The Conference appointed a committee 
of seven to endeavor to secure the repeal 
of the obnoxious features of the act of 
1892; and appointed the undersigned a 
committee on its behalf to make this state- 
ment to the American people and to re- 
quest the immediate and strenuous co- 
operation of editors, ministers of the 
Gospel and others for the accomplish- 
ment of the desired result. What is done 
must be done quickly, as this Congress 
expires March 4th, and the prescribed 
penalties take effect May 6th. Where- 
fore, this Conference, fairly representing 
the sentiments of at least thirty-five mil- 
lions of the people of this land, does 
hereby most respectfully and earnestly 
petition our representatives in Congress 
for the repeal of the essential modification 
of the hasty legislation of May sth, 1892. 

By order and on behalf of the Confer- 
ence. 






































H. L. MoreEnouse, 
J. Kimber, 
F. F. ELLinwoop, 
Committee. 
New York City, January 26th, 1893. 





Correspondence. 





Toxto, JAPAN, First mo. 9, 1893. 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 

We feel sure our friends at home will 
be interested to hear about the first Japa- 
nese Friends’ wedding. 

At the Monthly Meeting in the Eleventh 
month, permission was granted to Seichiro 
Kanda, a member of the Yokohama meet- 
ing, to proceed in marriage with a young 
woman, named Chikako Inouye, a mem- 
ber of the M. E. Church in Tokio. The 
request had been presented before, and the 
elders had investigated the case ; on their 
favorable report the above permission was 
given. Two or three wecks later the bride 
elect attended our First-day morning meet- 
ing, and soon it was announced that the 
wedding would take place on the after- 
noon of the 26th of Twelfth month, and a 
special meeting was appointed to be held 
in the large collection room of the school 
house. Busy hands had removed the 
teachers’ platform and some of the desks, 
and chairs were placed in their stead. On 
one side of the room was a table on which 
were the bridal gifts and bouquet, the lat- 
ter consisting of pine, bamboo and palm 
branches, denoting long life and fra- 
grance. On another table was the wed- 
ding certificate, &c. The bride and groom 
came into the room as the meeting set- 
tled, and after a devotional pause, broken 
by a prayer from one of the Japanese 
Friends, the. ceremony was repeated before 
the groom and he assented to it. This 
was done by special request, as the bride 
and groom felt it would be too difficult 
for them to repeat it themselves. 

The following is a translation: ‘‘ Dost 
thou, before the Lord and in this as- 
sembly, by the help of God, take Chikako 
Inouye to be thy wife during life, prom- 
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ising to be unto her a loving and faithful 
husband?” The same, with the necessary 
changes, was spoken before the bride. 
The certificate was then produced, and 
read as follows: ‘‘Seichiro Kanda, a 


‘member of the Religious Society of 


Friends in Japan; Chikako Inouye, a 
member of the Azabu Methodist Church 
of Japan. The above named persons, de- 
siring to unite in marriage, made known 
their intentions the 12th dayof the 11th 
month of the present year to the Tokio 
Monthly Meeting, which considered and 
granted their request. 

‘* Therefore this day, at a meeting at 
the Friends’ Mission, Mita, Shiba, Tokio, 
by the marriage ceremony they were 
upited to be, by the help of God, loving 
and faithful husband and wife during life. 
** Meiji, 25th year, 12th month, 26:h 
day.” Signed, 

SzicutrRo KANDA, 
Cuickako KanDa. 

After their signatures were affixed the 
bride and groom retired fora few mo- 
ments while the Friends who were present 
added their names as witnesses. On their 
return the meeting again settled and one 
of the younger Friends spoke, followed in 
a sermon of some length by one of the 
older brethren. After a few moments, 
silence and a prayer by Joseph Cosand, 
invoking Divine blessing on the newly 
married couple, the meeting closed. 

The bride was almost overcome with 
emotion and embarrassment, but bore up 
bravely as those present went forward to 
wish her and her husband all happiness in 
their new life. Refreshments were then 
served consisting of small cups of Japanese 
tea (without cream or sugar) and a neat 
little wooden box was presented to each 
guest containing several cakes of different 
kinds and shapes; one kind represented a 
section of a green bamboo stem with 
leaves, &c., made of sugar. 

The wedding company and the Friends 
who had come from Yokohama to attend 
the meeting all returned to that city the 
same evening, and the first Friends’ wed- 
ding in Japan had passed into history. 

M. M. HAINEs. 





Wuuitttsr, Carirornia, First mo. 31st, 1893. 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 

It may interest your readers to know 
that Whittier Academy is having a pros- 
perous year. Last term had an enrolment 
of 73 in the regular work; the present 
term has 74 enrolled to date. 

We have all grades of usual preparatory 
work and one or two classes beyond. 
We have very enthusiastic pupils who 
appreciate good opportunities of mental 
and also religious culture. 

A few pupils are enabled to attend by 
the kindness of those who have subscribed 
scholarships of thirty dollars per year. A 
move will soon be made to secure suitable 
buildings on ground donated by the town 
Company. The educational work in Cali- 
fornia has received no aid from the East. 
Friends here, however, need aid as well 
as other organizations in a new country. 
The number belonging to our church ac- 
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cording to last report was 914. This will 
be considerably increased if a Yearly 
Meeting is granted next year, as several 
who now prefer to retain membership in 
Kansas, which is practically almost as near 
as the Yearly Meeting to beestablished in 
Oregon, will then attach themselves to the 
meeting here. ‘There is also a steady in- 
crease from immigration. 

So far Friends have built their own 
churches and sent contributions to the 
work of Iowa Yearly Meeting besides. 
Other denominations are largely helped by 
their friends in the East. 

Those who have means to spare can find 
worthy young people here who need scho. 
larships to aid them in their education ; 
without these they will have to stop with 
what they can get in the public schools. 

; J. CHAWNER. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. — Second mo. 137 -This morning's 
London newspapers publish the plans of 
Frederick Jackson, F. R. G. S., to make an 
Arctic expedition. 

He will leave next summer with a party of 
eleven, will establish a depot on the southern 
coast of Franz Josef Land, and, from the de- 
pot as a base of operations, will explore 
northwards the rest of the summer. 

He will return to the depot before winter, 
and a year from next spring will go north- 
ward again, establishing along his route a 
series of depots until he reaches latitude 84 
or 85, where he and his party will winter. 

The hegotiations as to the programme of 
the International Sanitary Conterence to con- 
sider precautions against cholera are still in 
progress between*Austria- Hungary and Ger- 
many. Cholera specialists of world-wide 
celebrity and from all parts of Europe are 
expected to be present. 

Second mo. 14.—Gladstone made a speech 
in the House of Commons yesterday, giving 
the details of his bill for Home Rule for Ire- 
land. The object of the bill is to establish 
a body in Dublin for both legislation and ad- 
ministration. There is no intention to impair 
Imperial unity in any way. Eighty Irish mem- 
bers are to be Parliament, 

Second mo. 15.—A despatch from London 
says that the Associated Chambers of Agri- 
culture have adopted a resolu:ion pointing 
out the necessity of continuing the prohibition 
of the import of Canadian cattle, 

More of the master cotton spinners of Lan- 
cashire, England, have given notice that 
they are willing to act in unison with the 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, and to 
cease work in order to prevent those of their 
employés who belong to the Operatives’ 
Union from aiding those who are on strike 
against the five per cent. reduction in wages 
proposed by the Federation mill owners, 
Seventeen million spindles are idle and one 
million are working short. 

The Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, 
quotes the statement which appeared in the 
New York Press newspaper, to the effect that 
Russia and France had agreed to assist the 
United States in the event of the United. 
States being attacked by any foreign power. 
The Novoe Vremya says that, while it does 
not think that any definite promise was made, 
it is doubtless a fact that, at the conclusion 
of the treaties between Russia and France 
and the United States, the two former powers. 
undertook to abstain from assisting any op- 
ponent of the United States, 

Second mo, 16.—A semi official note has 
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been issued declaring that the reports re- 
garding the cholerie disorder in Marseilles 
are exaggerated and entirely of an alarmist 
nature. The reports, the note adds, are 
prompted by persons who have a motive in 
spreading them. The statistics of the city 
show that, from First mo. roth to Second mo, 
13th, the deaths were 243 less than occurred 
during the corresponding period of 1892. 

Second mo, 17.—The Chamber of Depu- 
ties have voted by 315 to 186 to proceed to 
the order of the day, as demanded by the 
Ministry, thus defeating the attempt of the 
Boulangists and Reactionists to overthow the 
Government. 

United Ireland, Parnellite organ, expresses 
the opinion that the new Home Rule bill is 
inferior to the Home Rule bill of 1886, which 
Parnell did not regard as complete. 

A despatch from Zanzibar tells of a hurri- 
cane that swept over Madagascar on First 
mo, 28th, doing immense damage in the in- 
terior and on the coast. At Tanaharivo, the 
capital of Madagascar, buildings were wreck- 
ed and lives lost, and at the port of Maha- 
noro, on the east coast, a number of vessels 
have been missing since the storm, and it is 
feared that they have gone down with all on 
board, A vessel laden with wheat has been 
wrecked at Mahala. Reports from the inte- 
rior and various points on the coast of the 
island show that the hurricane wrought de- 
struction throughout a vast area, 

Second mo, 18.—England will send two 
delegates to the Choleric Convention, at 
Dresden. 

The Pope received yesterday 8000 pil- 
grims from all parts of Italy, on the occa- 
sion of his episcopal jubilee. 

DomEstT C.—Second mo, 137.—There is 
considerabie excitement in the oil fields near 
Toledo, Ohio, over another big oil gusher, 
which was struck on Seventh-day. It is 
flowing over 1000 barrels a day, and cannot 
be shut in, The oil is running all over the 
country. The pressure isso strong that no- 
thing can be dene to save it. 

A rich vein of silver and zinc ore is said 
to have been found near Brazil, Indiana. 

An organization is proposed in Boston for 
the purpose of preserving as a memorial the 
James Russell Lowell estate in Cambridge, 
known to the literary world as * Elmwood.” 

Second mo, 14.—A plan has been matured 
at Los Angeles for the construction of a huge 
dam at Victoria Narrows, on the Southern 
California Railway, about 50 miles north of 
San Bernardino, for the irrigation of a large 
portion of the Mojave desert. 

Second mo. 15.—A Chicago despatch re- 
ports the organization of a Flour Trust, and 
says that most of the spring wheat millers of 
Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Du- 
luth, Minneapolis and tributary points have 
gone into the organization. 

Charles W. Gardner, agent for the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
was yesterday sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor, for extortion, Re- 
corder Smythe, after he had sentenced the 
prisoner, notified Lawyers Goff and Jerome, 
of counsel for the defence, that he proposed 
to punish them for insolent and offensive be- 
havior during the trial. Both men apolo- 
gized and asked a postponement, which the 
Recorder granted, 

Second mo. 16.—The Canadian Minister of 
Finance in his report to the Commons at Ot- 
tawa, on Third-day night, stated that the 
duty on binder twine is reduced from 25 per 
cent. to 124 per cent, per pound, and that per- 
mission is granted to foreign shippers to im- 
port coal oil in tank cars, The latter is con- 
sidered a victory for the Standard Oil Com- 


pany. 


_There was a bloodless but exciting con- 
flict at Topeka, the capital of Kansas, yes- 
terday morning. The Republicans secured 
possession of Representative Hall after a 
short skirmish with the Populist guards. The 
Governor is sustaining the Populists, 

Second mo, 17.—The Legislative situation 
at Topeka, Kanzas, yesterday, was practi- 
cally unchanged. In the morning Governor 
Lewelling ordered Colonel Hughes, com- 
manding the militia, to charge Representa- 
tive Hall and oust the Republicans. The 
Colonel refused to obey the Governor’s 
orders, and was relieved of his command, 
The Sheriff questioned the right of the Gov- 
ernor to call out the troops without a requi> 
sition from him, and said that he would take 
charge of matters. With this object he called 
for a posse of 1000 men. After this the Popu- 
lists decided to secure another hall in which 
to hold their meetings, as the Governor ad- 
mitted that he could not depend upon the 
militia to carry out his orders. The Repub- 
licans are still entrenched in Representative 
Hall and the soldiers are still on duty in the 
square, 

A conference of Governors of the South- 
ern States is to be held at Richmond, on 
Fourth mo. 12th, to discuss ways and means 
to advance the interests of the South. 

Second mo. 18.—The trouble at Topeka, 
Kansas, was ended yesterday. A compro- 
mise was effected between the Governor and 
the Republicans. The news was recsived by 
the Republicans with wild demonstrations of 
joy, they saying that they had gained all 
they ever demanded. The Populists are 
very much discouraged at the turn of affairs 
and are abusing the Governor for agreeing 
to the terms of peace. 

Second mo, 21.—In the United Sates Cir- 
cuit Coutt yesterday Judge Dallas appointed, 
as Receivers for the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad Company and the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, A. 
A. McLeod, President of the two companies, 
Chief Justice Paxson, of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, and Elisha P. Wilbur, Pre- 
sident of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany. This action was based on a bill in 
equity filed by ex-Senator Thomas C, Platt, 
of New York, a holder of $55,000 third pre- 
ference income mortgage bonds of the Read- 
ing Railroad Company, interest upon which 
remains unpaid. The Receivers are to enter 
bonds in the sum of $500,000 for the faithful 
performance of their duties. Geo. L, Craw- 
ford was appointed Master to pass on the 
Receiver’s accounts. It is understood that 
the Reading-Lehigh combination will con- 
tinue as heretofore, 

General Beauregard died at his home in 
New Orleans last evening. 








Marriage. 





KANDA—INOUYE. —On the 26th of 
Twelfth month, 1892, by Friends’ ceremony, 
in an appointed meeting at Friends’ Mission, 
Tokio, Japan, Seichiro Kanda, a member of 
Yokohama meeting, and Chikako Inouye, a 
member of the. Azabu Methcdist Church of 
Tokio. 
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Died. 


HARVEY.—Jesse Harvey, in the 75th 
year ot his age. The deceased was the son 
of Thomas and Anna Harvey; was born in 
Randolph County, North Carolina, in 1818. 
He was received as a member with Friends 
when only 14 years of age, and lived a con- 
sistent member all his long life. He re- 
moved to Indiana in early life, where he 
married and raised a family of to children 
of whom 9g are still living, all members of 
the Society of Friends; three of them being 
Ministers of the Gospel, Deceased remov- 
ed to Cherokee County, Kansas in 1866, 
where he has since resided, He assisted in 
the organization of Spring River Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings in 1867, and has sat 
at the head and timed said meeting since its 
organization, His last sickness was one of 
great suffering which he bore very patiently. 
He passed away on the Third day of the 
Second mo., expressing a peaceful assurance 
of happiness in the life to come. 








EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


To School Officers. 


I have a select list of eight teachers—five men 
and three women—Eariham graduates or members 
of advanced classes in Earlham College, who desire 

itions as principals or aasistants in Academies or 
igh Schools at the beginning of next school year. 
They have all had successful experience in instruc- 
tion and discipline. Their standing in scholarship 
is high and they are all earnest Christians. I 
can confidently recommend them to school officers 
desiring to engage the services of well qualified and 
efficient teachers. Correspondence in regard 1 

them is invited. 

J. J. MILLS, 


President of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


MID-WINTER 
SALES 


here offer you many oppor- 
tunities of important savings in 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
SHOES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
COATS and SUITS. 
MENS’ FURNISHINGS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
GLOVES, 


and many other equally indis- 
pensable dress-needs. 


HAINES & CO., 
Market and Ninth Streets. 


a Toe 


Grow into Dollars; 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will 
w the very CHOICEST VEGETABLES and 
Fiscers bs the home garden. Our MONEY 


2 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed Bayers. 


& STOKES, 217 and 219 Market St., Philade!phia, Pa. 4 
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A cream of tartar bakingpowder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latesi UV 
~S&. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 











SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
MY WIF YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to hght and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is encuted tor 5S years. Buy 
from our factory, save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and TREE CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. Chicago, Ill, 
Agents 


MEMORIAL == 
STORY OF AMERICA 


From 1492 to 1892. 

“Covering over 850 quarto pages, Embellished with 
over 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best. Noblest, 
Most Interesting. and Inspiring in the History of 
the d we Live in. 


A NEW TOPICAL HISTORY, 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL.B.. Lit. D. 


Editor.of The Christian Union, assisted by the 
following writers: 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 


percent p- pright, U. S. Senator Henry L. Dawes, 
Hon. vee Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Bichop 1 i. Vincent, Hon. Wm C P Breckenridge, 
Col. A.K. McClure, Prof. TS Doolittle. 0. D 

-Albert Shaw, LL.D., Prof. Francis N. a. Ph. D 


“ A sumptuously printed and illustrated volume, 
One can but wish it mght be in every home, and 
this is certain, wherever it goes it will be read.” — 
~Chicago Advance. 

“Has a scope, a freshness and a value that will 
both marpeee and delight its readers.’ —Review of 








” ‘Admirably written and more eatin th 
best novel.”—Chicag» Inter-Uce ap eeatson 
“General readers will be delighted. It is just the 
rs aa every family will want.”—Atlania Constt- 
Extra Cloth, $4.00. Half Seal, $5.00. 
Full Seal, Gilt Edge, $6.50. 


SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & Co., 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS 


Ample security and eight par cent. interest, 
with privilege of withdrawing their money 
on short notice. 

Sinking Fund Mortzages our specialty. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Paid in Capital, $950,000. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
For pampiilet, address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
633 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Hold that Horse} 


Ladies and Children can 

drive horses with this bit 

BIT that cannot be driven with 

= ey bit by a strong 

In no way can this 

STEEL BAR bit “injure the animal's 

mouth. Used either as a safe or ordinary bit. 

Sample sent prepaid in XO plate or Japan $1.00, 
Nickle ey $1 50. Add: ess. 

WM ‘VAN ARSDALE, Racine, Wis. 


COLORADO 


City Mortgages Payable in Gold. 
Business Properties in Colorado Cities. 
Bank Stocks and Municipal Bonds. 


Selected and for sale by 


Ws. C. ALLEN, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
Or ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 wale St., Philadeiphia, 





CASH CAPITAL.......... een] $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims ..............+++ ooee 2,236.388.25 


Surplus over all Liabilities.......,.. 307,162.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
‘CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHAKD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, 4ast, Sec’y. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec’y Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 

Israe! Morris, Joseph FE. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh 

Alexander Biddle Charles 8. Whelen, 
“Edward F. Beale Jr. 


t= When answering advertise- 
ments you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“ Friends’ Review.” 
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OF INTEREST TO WORLD’S FAIR IR VISITORS 
Friends and other Temperance People Please Read Aitentively !!! 


THE BEE HIVE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 


is for your accommodation. Well established, three blocks from Fair Grounds, Proximity 
affords advantages for those who wish to spend time largely at The Fair. 


In Prohibition District. 


Sixty-four clean, newly-furnished rooms, 
We register Guests in the usual way. 


Good service throughout, 
Owing to the extreme pressure upon the 


resources of entertainers you may find us next Summer overflowing with guests. We will 
secure you your room and board at reduced rates on Certificates if. purchased 


before April ist, your visit to be made before July Ist. 


Circular. 


Write us for our World’s Fair 


Mrs. L. H. BOWERMAN, 


5335 LAKE AVENUE, HYDE PARK, ILL. 
REFERENCES 


FRIENDS’ PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
208 Central Union Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr, & Mrs. ROBT GORVIE. 
24 Carson Av3., Newburg, N. Y. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN BLAIR, 
Guilford College, N.C. 


D. A. PIERCE, Pres. Wyse Park Bank, 


aan St. Hyde Park, lil. 
B. HILL. Real Se, 
17 ‘etrepelitan Block. Chi cae 
Residence, 119 36th St. 





THE PROV"? LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PRILADELPHTS. 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


_ Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 


CAPITAL, - - ---- - 


INSURES LIVES, GRAN 


TS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, pio GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RE 


of which its Capital and jus Fund furn: 
are uc vited to look sate tat 
of Keal 


SAMUEL R, Sater, 
JO8. ASHBROOK, Man, Ins, 


-Sam’1B.Shipley, Henry Haines, 
~T, Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William 


t. 

Bert T: SSBLES ro 
Richard Wond, 
Hacker, 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $31,802,938.55 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand et ors which interest is emia and is empowered by 


T. WISTAR BROW x, Vice 
FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


VER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


Surplus rnisb ample Secu 
Aut 1 BUd1 oe AVL INVERIMENIF AKE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
ty rae ep ares De + wenen bee = age wn this ae} ay. It is preslde ov 
capable w y assistants, me of them give undiv: 
The income ot parties residing abroad caretully collected and duly remitted. 


th. 5 aera lend 


attention to its care and management. 
ARAB. WING, Vice President and Actoary 


Presiden 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. DAVID G. ALSOP, Ass't Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Jamer V. Watson, Wm. Gummere 
» Edw. H. Ogden, Chas. Hartshorn 


» Wm, Longstreth. 
©, Israel Morris, Philip C. 


, Asad. Wing, Justus C, Strawbridg 








